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S First Prive A FRE 


Also $200 in Cash Prizes 7 


This magazine, Soviet Russia Today, announces an extraordinary new contest. The first prize will 
be an extensive tour of the Soviet Union with all expenses paid. The second prize will be $100.00 in 
cash; there will be five third prizes of $10.00 each, and ten fourth prizes of $5.00 each. Besides, every- 
one who even enters the contest will receive a beautiful gift. 

The prizes will be awarded to those who secure the larg- 
est number of yearly subscriptions to Soviet Russia Today at 
the regular price of $1.00 each, and we are going to make it 
very easy for you to get these subscriptions. Start immedi- 
ately and organize your friends to help you. You may be 
the winner; you may get the free trip to the Soviet Union. ff » 


Contest Starts Now 


The contest opens July 1 and continues until November 1, 
1935. Subscriptions received after midnight, November 1, 1935, 
will not count. You have four months in which to organize. Be 
sure and enter this contest immediately; get started securing sub- 
scriptions at once. 


YOU MAY EASILY WIN THIS TRIP OF 
A LIFETIME ye 


Think what such a trip will mean to you who have longed to see the Soviet Union. You will go by steamer, on 
the new Normandie if you wish, to England; thence by Soviet steamer to Leningrad. You will travel several thou- 
sand miles throughout the Soviet Union where you will see factories, shops, collective farms. You will have the 
opportunity to see exactly how the Soviet workers live and play; see socialism being built day by day. 

To win one of these prizes all you need do is make a real effort to get new subscriptions to Soviet Russia 
Today. The magazine now has thirty-two pages, and constantly new subscriptions are being received. It is a 
splendid magazine, and is being advertised to millions of people in newspapers, magazines, etc. Now people want 
to subscribe; now many people are only waiting for you to ask them. Interest in the Soviet Union is greater than 
ever before, and Soviet Russia Today is the only magazine in America in English devoted exclusively to truthful 
information about the Soviet Union. Now, we make a special announcement. 


SOVIET RUSSIA TODAY bh 
NOVEMBER ISSUE 100 PAGES 


We are planning for the November issue a 100-page magazine which will 
be a valuable year book of Soviet progress and achievement, issued to cele- 
brate the 18th anniversary of the Russian revolution. Already the foremost 
writers of the whole world,—in America, in the Soviet Union, in Europe, and in 
Asia,—are preparing material for this memorable number. Page after page 
of beautiful photographs are being prepared, and a striking cover in four colors. 
Furthermore, if the Friends of the Soviet Union support the issue of this 100- 
page number in the same way which made possible the increase of the regular 
magazine to 32 pages, we believe we can print 


100,000 COPIES, 



















































TRIP TO THE > 
SOVIET UNION 


ALL EXPENSES PAID 
Te 
THE PLAN FOR A 100-PAGE ISSUE 


7 There is a tremendous demand for a year book of information on the Soviet Union, such as we 
plan for this number. Now, when the attacks of Hearst and other slanderers are increasing, this spe- 
cial number will take on new significance. It will help to build Soviet Russia Today into an even 
mightier organ. The funds which we receive from this subscription drive will enable us to meet the cost 
of 100,000 copies of a 100-page magazine which will be sent in the regular manner to all subscribers 
and sold everywhere for the regular price of ten cents. 


What You Should Do 


Enter this contest immediately. A coupon contest entry blank is 
printed below. Send this at once to us and we will return immediately 
subscription books, credentials, and full details of the contest. Remem- 
ber, you may win a trip to the Soviet Union or one of these valuable 
4— a cash prizes. You may secure a handsome commission on every sub- 
scription you get. You will be spreading the truth about the Soviet 
Union, doing work of untold value, and you will have a direct part in 
building Soviet Russia Today in making possible the 100-page issue. If 
possible, send one subscription (your own will count) with the coupon, 
and we will send you free a copy of the new brochure, “The Moscow 
Theatre for Children.” Send the coupon today. 


ENTER THIS CONTEST 


a TODAY CONTEST ENTRY BLANK | 


and sends his first 
subscription, we will 
award a copy of this 
beautiful album of 
photographs which 
has just been issued 
and which depicts 
the astonishing work 
of the Moscow chil- 














































Contest Director, 
Soviet Russia Today, 
824 Broadway, 

New York, N. Y. 


I wish to enter the subscription contest. Please send me subscription book 
and full details. I pledge myself to make a serious effort to win the free 
trip to the Soviet Union. 
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thing of tremendous 
cultural interest, — 
something you will 
be very proud to own 


NYONE MAY ENTER fiend. "7°" 


(OPTIONAL) Enclosed is $1.00 for my first subscription to be credited 
in the contest. Please send me a free photograph album of the Moscow 
Children’s Theatre. 
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“THE WORLD’S MOST BEAUTIFUL SUBWAY” 


“The new Moscow subway is more than a transportation 
system. It is a symbol, a test and a challenge. It is a 
symbol of what the exponents of Communism promise 
that life in their form of society will eventually be— 
comfortable and luxurious for all. It is a test of the 
ability of Russia’s masses . . . to adapt themselves to the 
swift-running machine age. It is a challenge to capitalist 
industry, which Soviet industry is avowedly determined 


to ‘overtake and surpass’.”’ 


Harold Denny 
New York Times Magazine (June 16) 
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ILLIAM RANDOLPH HEARST, 

whose anti-Soviet scribblers have 
hitherto been liars, stooges, forgerers, 
Socialist renegades, ex-“Communists” 
and other small fry, has at last suc- 
ceeded in purchasing the services of a 
genuine big shot. The big shot is none 
other than a high ranking official of 
the U. S. Navy, Rear Admiral Yates 
Stirling, Jr., commandant of the Brook- 
lyn Navy Yard, one of those gold- 
braided, chair-warming stuffed shirts 
who rule the waves from a comfortable 
berth on terra firma. The Admiral has 
the distinction of being the first Ameri- 
can government official to attack a 
country with whom diplomatic relations 
are being maintained. At the behest of 
boss Hearst he has openly called for a 
capitalist “holy war” against the Soviet 
Union, the same kind of war that Hitler 
has openly advocated. The price—by 
the Admiral’s own admission—was $150, 
a very modest price, it must be ad- 
mitted, considering the services ren- 
dered in the cause of fascism and world 
war. 


The Great Crusade 


HAT is the nature of these serv- 

ices? We call the attention of our 
readers to the concluding paragraph of 
the Admiral’s article in the New York 
American of June 9th, under the cap- 
tion “Europe, Ripe for Strife, Faces 
Menace of Russian Red Forces, Warns 
Stirling.” “Europe today seems ripe for 
strife. Can these great armies, fully 
panoplied, be effaced without war? 
Will the full force of this universal de- 
sire for conflict be expended in a fratri- 
cidal war in Europe? Or may we not 
look for a united front against Com- 
munism? Will a leader appear who 
will have the eloquence, appeal and 
driving power to bind together these 
discordant nationalities and set the 
armed forces marching under a single 
banner? Germany in such an alliance 
must become the great organizer and in- 
dustrial producer. In her factories the 
instruments of war on a collossal scale 
could be turned out. The resources of 


the world can be assured to such an al- 
liance only through the command of 
the seas. This would be obtained should 
Great Britain throw in her sword on 
that side. With the seas open for trade, 
the American market could not be ex- 


EXPRESSING HIS “PERSONAL VIEWS” 





pected to remain closed. In the guise of 
such a great crusade, maybe yet in- 
articulate in men’s thoughts, can not 
one see the outlines of a daring plan, 
not only forever laying the ghost of Bol- 
shevism, but for opening up the fertile 
lands of Russia to a crowded and indus- 
trially hungry Europe?” 


HE purpose of Stirling’s article was 

to suggest, with implied approval, 
as Dr. Harry Ward, National Chairman 
of the League Against War and Fas- 
cism, pointed out to President Roosevelt 
in a protest calling for disciplinary pro- 
cedure against the naval officer, “a con- 
certed attack upon a nation with which 
the United States maintains friendly 
diplomatic relations. Further, such an 
utterance by an admiral of the U. S. 
Navy is not merely indiscrete, but in 
the present unstable condition of inter- 
national relations, it is highly provoca- 
tive and inflammatory. It is not only 
a gross violation of international eti- 
quette, but also a contravention of the 
foreign policy of the United States, as 
expressed in the Kellogg Pact, and a 
denial of the sentiments and purposes 
which you expressed in behalf of this 
nation at the time of our recognition of 
the Union of Socialist Soviet Repub- 
lics.” 


by Burck 


Just Mathematics 


Kae by Corliss Lamont, National 
Chairman of the Friends of - the 
Soviet Union, to account for his article, 
the Admiral explained that he was 
simply “working out a mathematical 
problem.” Lamont thereupon sug- 
gested, in a wire to Stirling, that he 
leave the Navy and devote his whole 
time to working out his “mathematical 
problem.” Lamont’s wire read as fol- 
lows: “After reading your article care- 
fully again it becomes increasingly clear 
that you are advocating a united attack 
on Soviet Russia by capitalist nations. In 
addition you claim that the Soviet 
Union is threatening war though its 
record on behalf of peace and disarma- 
ment is the best of any country in the 
world. For these reasons I and my or- 
ganization are urging your immediate 
dismissal from service so that you can 
devote all your time to working out 
what you call mathematical problems.” 


DMIRAL STIRLING’S article im- 

mediately provoked a storm of 
criticism and demands for his dismissal 
from numerous sources. Among those 
who repudiated Stirling’s position and 
in many cases demanded his removal 
were former high ranking army and 
naval officers, trade union leaders, Soc- 
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ialists and liberals. The Department of 
State was compelled to issue a formal 
repudiation by the government of Stir- 
ling’s statement, while demands for the 
ousting of the Admiral multiplied in 
official circles. As one Congressman put 
it, “This big-mouthed Admiral ought to 
be kicked bodily out of the Navy.” Re- 
presentatives Marcantonio of New York 
and Scott of California demanded that 
the House Naval Affairs Committee 
summon Stirling to give an explanation 
of his conduct. Rep. Marcantonio called 
upon the Navy Department to supply 
information concerning the writing of 
the article by Stirling, the amount of 
remuneration received, whether the ar- 
ticle was authorized by the officer’s 
superiors, and whether the sums paid 
him were from “any provocative agent, 
munitions group, fascists, or ship build- 
ing combinations.” Perhaps it is need- 
less to add that to date our big Navy 
President has shown no signs of life in 
the Stirling case and, acting upon the 
report of Secretary of Navy Swanson, 
the House Resolution has been tabled. 
Meanwhile Rep. Marcantonio has re- 
newed his demand for disciplining the 
Navy Yard head. Rep. Scott’s resolu- 
tion, demanding not only an investiga- 
tion of the circumstances surrounding 
the writing of the article by Admiral 
Stirling but his dismissal from the serv- 
ice if the regulations have been violated, 
is still pending before the Rules Com- 
mittee. 


Stirling Must Go! 


I T is plain that the Stirling case in not 
something that will just blow over. 
The New York Sunday Enquirer, a news- 
paper closely allied to the Hearst press, 
openly stated in its issue of June 16th 
that “Admiral Stirling has the support 
of the public as an officer of high stand- 
ing.” Denouncing the Women’s Inter- 
national League for Peace and Freedom 
for demanding Stirling’s ouster, the 
Enquirer declared “it is time to call a 
halt to freedom of speech in America 
when it takes the anti-patriotic form of 
the Women’s International League.” 
This Hearst-inspired editorial, bluntly 
calling for suppression of civil rights 
on behalf of a war-mongering naval of- 
ficer whose services to Hitler are more 
apparent than his services to the Ameri- 
can people, proves that Stirling, con- 
trary to the statement of the Roosevelt 
administration, was doing more than 
merely expressing his “personal views” 
when he sold himself to Hearst. Our 
answer is to fight and to fight hard. 
Every branch of the F. S. U., every in- 
dividual member of the F. S. U. should 
follow the example of the New York 
District in sending protests to President 
Roosevelt, Secretary of the Navy Swan- 
son, and Chairman John J. O’Connor of 
the House Rules Committee, demanding 
that Stirling must go. More than that, 
every Friend of the Soviet Union should 
enlist the liberal support in his com- 
munity to cooperate in the drive against 
Stirling. For the Admiral’s “indiscre- 
tion” throws a lurid light on the crim- 
inal game being pursued by the Hearst 
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forces of reaction in the United States. 
The call for war against the Soviet 
Union is the call for fascism at home. 
The call for war against the Soviet 
workers and farmers is the call for 
terror against American workers and 
farmers, against American liberals, 


against all who are striving to maintain 


some semblance of democracy and 
peace in our own country. STIRLING 
MUST GO. 


Af TER a prima donna like the Ad- 
miral, Hearst’s other recent stooge, 
an ex-“Communist” named Andrew 
Smith, seems pretty small potatoes. 
Readers of Soviet Russia Today who are 
interested in documentary proof that 
Smith is a liar who sold himself lock, 
stock and barrel for Hearst’s money 
can find such proofs in the columns of 
the Daily Worker. Suffice to point out 
here that the stories of starvation in 
Soviet Russia, retailed in the Hearst 
press by Smith, are completely at vari- 
ance with his own known reports as re- 
cently as a year ago, in which he spoke 
in glowing terms of what he had seen 
in the USSR. Suffice to point out that 


Smith has been repudiated by the very 
individuals whom he named as wit- 
nesses in his Hearst articles, that his rec- 
ord as a carrerist and loafer both here 
and the Soviet Union is established be- 
yond refutation and that, finally, his 
horror stories about starvation in the 
Volga region are precisely identical 


with those which have appeared previ-& 


ously both in the Hearst press here and 
the Nazi press in Germany, for the pur- 
pose of agitating for war against the 
Soviet Union. 


Bumper Crop 


All indications are that this year the 
Soviets will starve along on the biggest 
crop in history, a crop far larger, the 
New York Times reports, than the 
bumper yields of 1933 and 1934. More 
than a million more acres have been 
sown in grain this year than in last year’s 
record planting. The total is now 225,- 
402,000 acres, exceeding even the plan 
for the current year, and travellers com- 
ing in from the grain regions, accordin 
to the Times, “report optimism an 
confidence in a bumper crop every- 
where.” 





“CADRES DECIDE EVERYTHING” 


“Formerly we used to say “Technique 
decides everything,” declared Joseph 
Stalin in his historic speech delivered 
May 4 at the graduation of the students 
from the Academies of the Red Army. 
“This slogan helped us in that we liq- 
uidated the hunger in the field of tech- 
nique and created the most extensive 
technical base for all branches of our 
activities. .... However, this is far from 
adequate. In order to bring technique 
into motion and utilize it to its full, 
people are needed who have mastered 
technique, cadres are needed who are 
capable of mastering and utilizing this 
technique according to all the rules of 
the art... . Should our first-class plants 
and factories, our state and collective 
farms, and our Red Army have a suffi- 
cient number of cadres capable of 
saddling this technique, our country 
would obtain three-fold and four-fold 
results compared to what it has up to 
now. This is why emphasis must be 
put now on persons, cadres and work- 
ers who have mastered technique. This 
is why the old slogan, ‘Technique de- 
cides everything,’ reflecting a period al- 
ready passed, when we _ experienced 
hunger in the field of technique, must 
now be substituted by a new slogan, 
namely, ‘Cadres decide everything.’ ” 

The new slogan proclaimed by Stalin 
corresponds fully to the tremendously 
increased economic and technical power 
of the country. The country has built 
a strong technical base and above all, a 
powerful heavy industry by its great 
effort. Raising high the banner of 
Stalin’s slogan “Technique in the period 


of reconstruction decides everything,” 
the workers and collective farmers, the 
Soviet intelligentsia, all the people de- 
voted to socialism, struggled unsparingly 
to transform the USSR from a squalid 
backward country into a technically ad- 
vanced and economically independent 
one. 

The main work in technical recon- 
struction has been done. The millions 
of toilers of the USSR are now viewing 
with pride the fruits of their great ef- 
forts: hundreds and thousands of power- 
ful modern plants and factories, mines 
and electric stations, state farms and 
machine-tractor stations, with their pro- 
duction increasing monthly. “Now 
everyone already admits that we have a 
powerful first-class industry, a powerful 
mechanized agriculture, a transport sys- 
tem which is developing and on the up- 
grade, an organized and excellently 
equipped Red Army,” said Stalin in his 
speech, 

The economy of the Soviet Union 
has grown tremendously, and in or- 
der to utilize fully this technical 
might, to utilize it much better than at 
present, large cadres of well-trained, 
technically literate and cultured people 
are needed. Without such cadres tech- 
nique is dead, without them technique 
will not create riches and abundance. 

Stalin said: “It is necessary, at last, 
to understand that of all the valuable 
capital in the world, the most valuable 
and the most decisive capital consists of 
people, cadres.” From this proceeds the 
demand to be solicitous of people. The 
slogan “Cadres decide everything” is 








s 










closely bound up with Stalin’s slogan 
concerning a well-to-do life for the 
workers and collective farmers, with his 
slogan of “Struggle for the general well- 
being of the people, for the happiness 
for all toilers.” 


Stalin’s demands concerning the neces- 


sity of taking care of people, of helping 


them when they need support and en- 
couraging them when they show their 
first successes are an eloquent and pro- 
found expression of socialist humanism. 
They shatter all the patter of bourgeois 
ideologists concerning machine worship 
in the USSR, concerning the transforma- 
tion of living people into appendages of 
machinery. 

Care of people lies at the basis of the 
whole policy of the Soviet power. So- 
cialist production is production for the 
satisfaction of mass needs. Having con- 
structed an industrial base, the Soviet 
Government set the task in the Second 
Five-Year Plan of increasing the 
production of the means of consump- 
tion two or threefold in addition to 
completing the reconstruction of the en- 
tire national economy. 

Care of people flows from the numer- 
ous measures of the Government in the 
most varied fields of life. Increased at- 
tention to agriculture, livestock-breed- 
ing, the food industry, the production of 
textiles, footwear and general consum- 
ers’ goods, is dictated precisely by con- 
cern for the better and more compre- 
hensive material supplying of the 
masses. The strong emphasis on the 
construction of beautiful, hygienic and 
well-built dwellings pursues the same 
end. 

From the slogan “Cadres decide 
everything” comes the increase in 
health protection and schools, the in- 
tensified struggle for hygiene and sani- 
tation. The education of the youth and 
measures to insure its cultural growth 
are a basic element in the realization 
of this new slogan. It requires an in- 
tensified struggle against bureaucracy 
in all its forms. 

The care of people now holds the 
center of attention of the USSR, for 
in socialist economy, based not on ex- 
ploitation, but on the conscious coop- 
eration of the millions of  toilers, 
further progress, and particularly qual- 
itative progress, depends fully on the 
creation of qualified cadres. 

Stalin’s slogan “Cadres decide every- 
thing” opens a new era in the life of 
the Soviet Union and marks the begin- 
ning of new relations between people. 
It opens a struggle against inertia, rou- 
tine, barbarism, illiteracy and other 
survivals of capitalism. It gives rise to 
a new wave of heroism, creation and 
labor, for the masses understand the 
great wisdom and the tremendous ex- 
perience lying at the basis of Stalin’s 
instructions: “Only those cadres are 
good which do not fear difficulties, but 
on the contrary go to meet difficulties 


mn order to overcome and eliminate 
them.” 





THE MAXIM GORKI TRAGEDY 


“The deaths of our comrades has not 
shaken the fighting solidarity of our 
ranks for a single minute,” the strong 
collective workers of TsAGI (Central 
Aero - Hydrodynamic Institute) — the 
brain of Soviet aviation—wrote to Stal- 
in the day after the disaster that befell 
the great propaganda plane, Maxim 
Gorki. “There is no place in their 
midst for despair. In the consciousness 
of the grievous loss which our father- 
land has suffered, over the ashes of our 
fighting friends and comrades, we swear 
to close our ranks still more closely 
around our Party, around you, our 
leader, our friend, Stalin. We swear 
that we will struggle with still greater 
force, daring and enthusiasm to make 
Soviet aviation the best in the world, 
and the trade mark TsAGI the best in 
the mighty steel ranks of Soviet avia- 
tion. 

“Tt is impossible even to enumerate 
the endless stream of letters and tele- 
grams expressing heartfelt sympathy for 
the families of the deceased and the 
readiness to contribute unstintingly to 
the creation of new powerful airplanes 
like the Mdaxim Gorki,” declared the 
Moscow Daily News editorially. More 
than 3 million roubles has already been 
raised for building a new Maxim Gorki. 
And the Friends of the Soviet Union 
in the U. S. are proud to add that from 
as far away as Hawaii has come a check 
for $100, from the local F. S. U. or- 
ganization, to be forwarded to this fund. 

A. P. Karpinsky, president of the All- 
Union Academy of Sciences, wrote that: 
“the destroyed airplane was an excel- 


lent example of the unprecedented 


heights our Soviet technique and peo- 
ple, reared by the Soviet land, are cap- 
able of achieving. Soviet scientists also 
placed much knowledge and energy 
into this great, hitherto unseen con- 


to them came the Government decision 
to create three giants similar to the 
Maxim Gorki—the Lenin, Stalin and 
Maxim Gorki planes. The disaster of 
May 18 cannot put a stop to the crea- 
tive forces of Soviet aviation. In the 
roar of the motors of the new squadron 
of the largest land airplanes in the 
world will live the memory of the dead, 
who gave their all for the welfare of 
their Socialist fatherland. 


Only a short time ago the Maxim 
Gorki raised its mighty 40-ton body into 
the air. The needless vainglory of one 
man destroyed a beautiful giant airplane 
and sent dozens of people to their 


deaths. 


In countless letters, flyers, scientists, 
the whole country declared war against 
this manifestation of lack of discipline. 
Soviet aviators have shown amply by 
many flights under extraordinary diffi- 
culties and dangers that they are able 
to overcome all obstacles, able to take 
risks when this is necessary but not 
senseless risks, not for the purpose of 
showing off. The rescue of the Chely- 
uskinites, the recent flights of Molokov 
and Vodopyanov, flights over the Arc- 
tic, the deserts of Central Asia and the 
mountains of the Caucasus and Pamir, 
the recent establishment of a world 
record for a non-stop flight in an RD 
plane, and, in general, the great scope 
which aviation has achieved in the 
USSR, are excellent proofs of the dar- 
ing of Soviet aviators. 

As the Heroes of the Soviet Union, 
participants in the Chelyuskin epic, 
wrote, Soviet aviators have achieved 
these successes because they followed 
the fundamental law of Soviet aviation: 
To be as disciplined at the controls of 
the airplane as in battle. The Maxim 
Gorki disaster occurred because one 
































struction, and we will now apply all our 
forces in order to replace the great loss 
which our country has suffered. In the 
name of Soviet scientists, I express my 
conviction that new air giants will be 
created within a short time and will 
soar above the boundless expanses of 
the country.” 

There were thousands of such letters 
and telegrams. And as though in reply 


flyer forgot this rule and violated dis- 
cipline. 

The Chelyuskin heroes and _ strato- 
naut Prokofyev wrote that “bowing our 
heads, we are firmly convinced that the 
youth of the Soviet land will put forth 
hundreds of new designers, engineers 
and pilots.” 

On May 20, the Soviet Union buried 

(Continued on page 26) 
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Brussels—An_ elegant café near 
Louise Gate. There he sits, important- 
looking and swollen with vanity. The 
“drip coffee” goes down slowly, drop by 
drop. He lazily flicks through his news- 
paper. I don’t know whether at this mo- 
ment he is reading the review of a So- 
viet novel or the Market quotations: 
coal stocks have gone up from 1.850 to 
1.880. 

In my hand I have the same news- 
paper. I have no coal stocks and am 
reading the review of the Soviet novel: 
“Thus, workers in the land of Social- 
ism sleep in barracks. They dream of 
a piece of meat. They are happy on 
holidays when meat and candy are dis- 
tributed. They are dressed in rags. One 
of the heroines of the novel, the school- 
teacher, Varya, dreams in vain of a coat. 
This Soviet writer cannot disguise the 
horrible conditions of work. According 
to him, many workers died at Kuzni- 
etzk during the period of construction. 
Human life has less value there than 
iron ore and coal. And the reader, after 
reading this book will ask himself: 


What was the use of overthrowing the 
Czar?” 


The important gentleman reads and 
lets out a “Hm! Hm!” full of compas- 
sion. For he has finished studying the 
stock page and is now reading the ar- 
ticle on the Soviet novel. He smiles 
contemptuously: “Unhappy country!” 

“Allow me to introduce myself. I am 
the author of the novel in question: the 
savage, the barbarian, the Samoyed 
himself . . .” 


One day, one of your friends sent five 
francs to the editors of the “Evening.” 
The subscription notice read: “To the 
orphans of the miners who fell victim 
to their work and for the reestablish- 








SOVIETLAND 


No European Riviera, no Mediter- 
annean cruise can vrovide the tourist 
with scenes of greater natural beauty 
than those to be found in the far-flung 
territories of the USSR. And perhaps 
never again in our time will such 
opportunities occur to see an ancient 
civilization being transformed into a 
new and vital culture as those pro- 
vided by the glamorous autonomous 
republics of Central Asia. Here are a 
few shots from the home of these 
Asiatic peoples, and a view of the 
Black Sea, often referred to as the 


Soviet Riviera. 




















ment in Belgium of the guillotine for 
thieves.” In spite of your Rubensesque 
girth you have the soul of a stoic. If 
you remember the Czar with tenderness 
it is not because you are sentimental. 
But simply because you cannot get used 
to the idea that Kuzbas exists without 
the Brussels Stock Exchange and that 
the Moscow subway is being built by 
the Soviet government and not by a 
Belgian company. It is better not to 
talk of the Czar to you. Why irritate 
fresh wounds? 

You don’t want to recognize the ex- 
istence of the U.S.S.R. Yet this “non- 
existant” land obviously torments you. 
You go to lectures where Peter tells 
Max and Max tells Peter that in what 
once was Russia not only the people, 
but even the flies, are dead. There re- 
main only a few frontier guards who for 
some unknown reason refuse to allow 
enterprising and energetic Belgians to 
enter this dead country. 

You publish the magazine “Cilacc.” 
It comes out in Brussels and is conse- 
crated to the international campaign 
against the U.S.S.R. One day I received 
a copy of this magazine. In it I learned 
that near Odessa slaves had constructed 
within twenty-four hours a model vil- 
lage in honor of M. Herriot’s visit. Upon 
M. Herriot’s departure for Paris the vil- 
lage was immediately demolished. “Cil- 
ace” is very well written. Why don’t 
you suggest that the editors of our 
“Crocodile” exchange with you? 

The coffee goes down slowly. You are 
not in a hurry. Probably you haven't 
a great deal to do. Perhaps it is not 
the U.S.S.R., but another country which 
is dying. . . . As a matter of fact, I 
have no desire to annoy you. Go on 
dreaming of that marvelous day when 
the last Soviet customs officer will be 
dead. You will go to Moscow. There 
will be no subway: was not the subway 
built in an hour in honor of some credu- 
lous Portugese? Afterwards, it was at 
once torn down. You will rebuild the 
streetcar line and rake in the coin. 

You learned in my novel that during 
the period of construction many work- 
ers took shelter in barracks. Rejoice: 
there was not room for everybody in the 
barracks. Some lived in earth huts. 
Worse than that, some of our factories 


‘which are already producing can only 


lodge their workers in barracks. Just 
now things are cramped and uncomfort- 
able with us. But from year to year we 
live more spaciously and life becomes 
easier. 

Yes, of course, Belgium is a highly 
civilized country. At one time our stu- 
dents used to go to your Universities. 
At one time your engineers held sway 
in our factories. But did you know that 


we don’t have to blush for that any 
more? 

Undoubtedly you like the sedentary 
life. You’ve made a lot on Belgian 
Congo stocks, but you’ve never been fur- 
ther than Ostend. You can describe the 
Soviet Union as if it were the desk in 
your office, but you have never visited 
this “non-existant” country. I, for my 
part, know your country. More than 
once fate has thrown me among you. 
A short time ago I visited your “Kuz- 
bas.” 

I know that you don’t like to speak 
of Borinage. You make a lot out of it, 
but you prefer not to think of it. To 
your way of thinking foreign tourists 
ought to visit Bruges or Tournai. I 
know these cities also. I have passed 
many pleasant hours in them. But the 
Romanesque cathedral of Tournai was 
not built by you. You have nothing to 
do with Memling nor with Van Eyck. 
That was another society and another 
culture. On the other hand, you are re- 
sponsible for Borinage. Why talk of old 
belfries? You are not an historian of 
art, you are a banker. Let us talk in- 
stead of the dwelling-places of the min- 
ers of Borinage. That's something 
which is really connected with your in- 
come. All the mines belong to two 
banks: the Société Genéralé and the 
Bank of Brussels. 

To tell the truth, I don’t understand 
why you are so interested in Kuzbas. 
It’s awfully far from here. What time 
is it? Ten o'clock? Perhaps it’s your 
bedtime? At Kuznietzk it is six o’clock 
in the morning. The barracks interest 
you? But you have barracks right near 
here. At Jemmapes, out of four theu- 
sand tumble-down houses, there are 
three hundred barracks. Bad barracks. 
They are cramped and filthy. The 
floors have long since rotted. It is true 
that they are covered with corrugated 
iron, but the roof is disintegrating. In 
summer the heat in these barracks is 
unbearable; in winter the water freezes 
in the jug. Everything turns moldy. 
The barracks are not heated. One 
might think that they are used for ref- 
ugees. Not at all. They are inhabited 
by miners. These miners were born in 
Borinage. They will die in Borinage. 

You kept your war-time barracks. 
You quickly found a use for them. You 
were then building luxurious banks in 
ultra-classic style. Our devotees of 
Greek art in Moscow could never have 
dreamed of such columns. Such was 
your five-year plan. The miners kept 
their dilapidated barracks. 

No one will dare deny your good 
sense. Your missionaries sell old Negro 
fetishes. Your State rents out dark 
damp holes. An apartment in the bar- 
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@ Sports groups parading on May Day in Moscow 


racks is no little nest free of charge. 
Every month a rural policeman appears 
at these homes and demands 25 francs 
per family. If an unemployed man can- 
not pay this sum he is expelled from 
the barracks. But there is worse than 
the barracks. One can descend still low- 
er. If the roof of the barracks is disap- 
pearing, in the street the rain pours. 
Let us be fair: it costs nothing to sleep 
in the street. 

I know that it is not only banks you 
build. During the years of “prosperity” 
you built houses for the workers. It was 
a very profitable enterprise. A miner 
bought the house for twenty or twenty- 
five thousand francs. He paid it in 
monthly installments. He paid you 
two hundred or two hundred-fifty francs 
every month, about one fourth of his 
wages. You said to him: “Now, you are 
no longer a proletarian, you are a real 
property-owner.” But as soon as this 
“owner” drove one nail into the wall, 
you served him a summons: “This house 
is not yet yours. So long as you have 
not paid the full twenty thousand 
francs you have not the right to destroy 
what does not belong to you.” 

The depression came. You im- 
mediately became economical. Instead 
of a pearl necklace you gave your wife 
an electric refrigerator for Christmas. 
The miner only works three days a week 
now. He no longer earns his five to 
six hundred francs. For three years he 
has made regular payments on “his” 
house. But he has not, nevertheless, 
paid his twenty or twenty-five thousand 


francs. His house will thus be sold at 
auction. And he can move into a bar- 
racks. There are many available bar- 


racks: the unemployed have moved into 
the open air. 

At Kuznietzk there were earth huts. 
We were building a factory in the midst 
of the Siberian forest. On every house 
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in Borniage there is a sign: “To Let.” 
But these houses are beyond the purses 
of the miners and the miners sleep in 
the open. 


Are you tormenting yourself over 
the schoolteacher who dreamed in vain 
of a new coat? There is no getting 
away from it, you are well dressed. 
Your tie is perhaps not in the best taste, 
but the silk is of very fine quality. It 
is true that our textiles are not good 
yet and we don’t know how to cut 
clothes. But don’t let’s talk about 
trifles. The subject at hand is Borinage. 
In Borinage people are not dressed like 
you. We might better say that they 
were undressed. Formerly they wore 
shoes. Now they wear sabots. Many 
of them have no shirt: only a torn 
jacket on their bare bodies. 


Open your newspaper. It is the “Bel- 
gian Nation.” Page 2. You will see 
mention of an unemployed demonstra- 
tion to take place on February 24th. 
By the way where will you be that day? 
At Spa or at Ostend? Read: 


“Borinage is rife with agitators. These 
agitators have decided to organize a 
parade in the streets of Brussels. To 
this end they wish to disguise a thous- 
and unemployed. They have already 
been to the theatrical costumers to hire 
rags. A very good opportunity if you 
have any rags!” 

What a grand joke! You read it and 
roar with laughter: “Ha! Ha! Ha! 
Hiring rags!” You’ve had a good lunch. 


But don’t laugh like that, you might 


frighten your phlegmatic spouse. 


Your pity goes out not only to the 
Soviet workers, but to their writers as 
well. At the time of our Congress I 
read in one of your newspapers: “Soviet 
writers lead a wretched existence. They 
have neither freedom of the pen nor 
freedom of conscience.” Only today I 







have realized what the really lucky 
writer does, he whose pen is free and 
whose conscience is independent. If he 
meets a man in rags he Santis: “He’s a 
disguised agitator. It’s all a Moscow 
masquerade!” 


You are sleepy. Undoubtedly you 
have arthritis. The doctor has told you: 
“No venison and no paté. Green vege- 
tables.” But you don’t heed your doc- 
tor. Today you ate a fine steak. At 
Borinage I saw a miner eating a tiny 
morsel of ‘meat. Some starving children 
never took their eyes off him. He 
couldn’t stand it and gave them his 
meat. He hasn’t got arthritis. He has 
only his hunger and his human heart. 
That miner still has a job. The unem- 
ployed are not faced with these tempta- 
tions; they have long ago forgotten what 
meat is. 


Cast an eye on the houses of the 
miners; then you can give a lecture on 
famine. And above all don’t forget that 
all this is happening at Kuzbas. Take 
pictures of the children, also, real starv- 
ing children, without a drop of blood 
in their faces. The pictures can be pub- 
lished in the Belgian Nation with the 
caption: “Unfortunate Soviet children.” 

Once you saw the “Blue Bird” on the 
stage and said to your wife: “The es- 
sential thing in man is his soul.” 
Today you say that human life in 
the Soviet Union has less value 
than coal. You speak of the numerous 
victims of our construction projects. 
Yes, that’s true. We have lost many 
heroes. At Perecop, Gatchina, Magnet- 
ogorsk, Kuznietzk. At Kuzbas I saw 
miners who were ready to die to give 
coal to their country. To me the life 
of each one of them has more value 
than all the coal in the world. But 
they weren’t thinking of their lives, they 
were thinking of their country. With 
us heroism is not quoted on the Stock 
Exchange, we cannot measure it in 
rubles or francs. 

Do you remember the disaster last 
May? You sent two hundred francs 
for the orphans. Fifty-two miners were 
dead. Formerly you used to say: “The 
1927 catastrophe was the 527th.” You 
sighed and stopped counting. One of 
your “independent” writers wrote: “Let 
us not count the dead. They express a 
sacred mystery and the will of God.” 
You came over to this view with great 
alacrity; dead bodies are not money, 
one doesn’t count them like money. 

The Borinage mines are full of fire- 
damp. Long ago they used to send a 
convict down, they called him the 

“penitent.” If he came back work was 
, begun. If he burned alive the mine 
* was let be for a little while. Today you 
have made “penitents” out of all the 
miners. If the miner’s lamp goes out 
that indicates the presence of fire-damp 
in the mine. Do you give orders to stop 
work? No, you fine the miner, “Your 
lamp has blown out? Five franc fine!” 

You have reduced by eighty-five per- 
cent the number of workers who insured 
the safety of the mines. This has caused 

(Continued on page 26) 
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@ ANNA LOUISE STRONG 


THIS MONTH IN MOSCOW 


Chief excitements in Moscow this 
month are the record speed in spring 
sowing, the over-subscription to the new 
government loan, the increase in con- 
sumers goods, the treaties with France 
and Czecho-Slovakia, and, still,—the 
SUBWAY! 

The Moscow Subway is not only the 
city’s pride; it is the city’s chief joy- 
ride! Families out for holiday, lovers 
out for a stroll, collective farmers up to 
see the sights of the big city—all of 
them spend their time riding in the 
subway. It is in fact so crowded with 
admiring joy-riders that the permanent 
patrons en route to factory jobs find 
long lines ahead of them. This doesn’t 
worry them, for the old street-cars and 
the many new busses still operate. 


No better example of the contrast be- 
tween capitalism and socialism could be 
imagined than Moscow’s Subway from 
beginning to end. First of all, its com- 
pletion was unusually rapid: three 
years from the first experimental shaft 
and two years from the first mile of 
tunnel to the first festival train. 

Less than two years ago in May 1933, 
the advance guard of 10,000 Young 
Communist volunteers entered the tun- 
nels—young men and women leaving 
accustomed jobs in factory or giving up 
their place in universities to become 
ditch-diggers at the call of the Subway’s 
need. A year ago the Subway had be- 
come the biggest enterprise in Moscow, 
with 70,000 workers employed, twenty- 
three nationalities from all parts of the 
country. These workers had literary 
groups, football teams, checker tourna- 
ments. Tens of thousands of additional 
volunteers appeared on all the “free 
days,” coming by factories and office 
groups to relieve the regular diggers of 
the task of carting away the surface dirt. 

Last October excavation work was 
ended. The first Soviet escalator under- 
went its tests. In November trained 
traffic crews were graduating. In Janu- 
ary the last track was laid. In Febru- 
ary the delegates to the Congress of 
Soviets took the first ride along the en- 
tire length of the line. Later the Sub- 
way was open to mass traffic. 


But not for many weeks, not until 
May 15, could you buy tickets and ride 
at will on the Subway: The first weeks 
were joy-rides only—factory groups and 
office-workers from government depart- 
ments coming on special excursions to 
inspect their new creation. For it was 
theirs—the first Subway in the world 
whose builders, patrons and owners 
were all one group. 


And they all owned it. That was the 
most important of all—they all owned 
it. 

Subways to me are an old and un- 
romantic story; I remember the stuffy 
air and jostling crowds of New York, 
London, Berlin, Paris. But on May 
second, a holiday, I also went with 
friends to look at the Subway. For 


even I was caught by the general fer- 
vor and decided to go and see. I 
laughed a little, it is true, at the idea of 
leaving the bright first sun of early May 
to descend into the bowels of earth for 
pleasure. 


The Subway wasn’t running May 
2nd; but all the stations were open. 
We had to walk from station to station 
for the fun of going down in each. Such 
stations! I no longer laughed; these 
stations were a new creation. Color 
schemes in black and yellow, in blue 
and green, in rich, dull red. Marble, 
basalt, gleaming tile in beautifully de- 
signed proportions. No waste space, yet 
an air of spaciousness. Indirect light- 
ing rising from columns to reflect from 
ceilings. I suddenly realized that else- 
where Subways are made for profit; 
here they are made to be used and en- 
joyed by worker-owners. 

Later, when I took my first joy-ride, 
I looked eagerly out at each station—all 
of them were different—to see what the 
next color-scheme on the program 
would be. Young men and girls, 
mothers with children, groups of inter- 
ested workers, were strolling in the sta- 
tions to see all these wonders. And 
here is a priest—one seldom sees their 
long robes now-a-days! He crosses him- 
self as he stares at the smoothly running 
trains; not till the third train passes 
does he venture to try it. Then, cross- 
ing himself again thrice, he rushes 
through the door and feels the padded 
seats and sits down to experience the 
miracle. 

Next to me is a farmer’s wife with 
two children. “I work in a collective 
farm,” she explains. “Now we have fin- 
ished our sowing and this is my free 


day. So I came by train three hours to 
Moscow to see the Subway and to show 
the children all the stations. Then I 
shall go back home this evening.” 

“Have you seen the moving stair- 
way”, someone asks her. 

“Go on! Stairways don’t have legs,” 
she says. 

“No, not legs. A machine keeps the 
stairway going upward while you stand 
on it.” 

She turns away piqued. “Just because 
I’m from the country you think I'll be- 
lieve anything.” Later, under friendly 
pressure, she dismounts at Kirov. sta- 
tion, still expecting some catch. She 
finds a quadruple escalator rising 
through a harmoniously shaped tunnel 
brilliant with large glazed lights. 

“What a beauty,” she exclaims. The 
militia-man,—they are stationed at top 
and bottom,—shows her how to try it. 
He is teaching a continuous horde of 
excited enthusiasts. Happy people, who 
have never known modern machines as 
weapons of intensive exploitation, but 
see them in freshness, speed and beauty, 
man’s creation for the service of man! 

= * * 

Chief other topics of the day are the 
spring sowing, the constantly increas- 
ing supply of consumers goods and new 
food products, the over-subscription of 
the new government loan, and the re- 
cent visit of Laval with the signing of 
the Soviet French agreement, followed 
by the Soviet-Czechoslovakian. 

A good spring sowing is now taken as 
a matter of course; it does not gain the 
excited attention which it has had in 
recent years. Yet routine figures record 

(Continued on page 27) 


@ Night falls over Moscow, but still the May Day celebration goes on 
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@ MAXIM CORK! 


TWO FIVE YEAR PLANS 


Editor’s Note: “Dvie Piatiletki” (Two 
Five-Year Plans) is projected as a liter- 
ary work in commemoration of the 20th 
anniversary of the Soviet Union. The 
work will consist of several volumes and 
embrace every phase of progress since 
1917. The collection will present the 
epoch of the October Revolution, the 
civil war period, reconstruction, indus- 
trialization, collectivization, cultural ad- 
vance, status of woman, national minori- 
ties, et cetera, with one volume of some 
800 pages devoted entirely to the cul- 
tural efforts of the peoples of the Soviet 
Union. The Institute of Anthropology 
and Ethnology and other leading acad- 
emies will take part in the work, as well 
as local communities in every part of 
the USSR. In the article published on 
these pages, the noted Soviet writer, 
Maxim Gorki, explains the background 
and plans for the contemplated monu- 
mental work. 


The Union of Soviet Socialist Repub- 
lics will celebrate in 1937 the twenti- 
eth anniversary of its existence. Through 
its labors during this period the Union 
became a power of unprecedented 
worldwide significance and influence. 

Up to 1917, enormous Russia, rich in 
natural resources but technically poor 
and shackled by the barbarous rule of 
the Tsars, was eonsidered by the capi- 
talists of Europe as their colony, as a 
land of slaves. And now, in the course 
of 17 years of tireless, astonishingly suc- 
cessful work of the Party of Lenin, 
working in a land of former “barbarian 
autocracy,” of an_ illiterate, poverty 
stricken peasantry,—this Party of Lenin 
brought up the “semi-starved factory 
worker,” who was despised by the well- 
fed bourgeois, to be an ideal revolu- 
tionary, a bolshevik. He swept out of 
his land as rubbish, useless for any pur- 
pose, all the parasites upon his labor; 
he drove out the armies which were 
sent by the European capitalists sup- 
posedly in defense of their class broth- 
ers, the Russian landlords and manufac- 
turers; he returned the rights to the 
minor nationalities, enslaved by the 
Tsars, to the free development of their 
national cultures, and transformed the 
shamefully backward country into a 
mighty industrial state. 





MURAL BY JACOB BURCK 


Burck’s painting, “Completion of the 
Turksib Railroad”, reproduced on the 
page opposite, is one of a series of 
five revolutionary murals by the same 
artist which are to be placed in a 
prominent public building in Moscow. 
As staff artist for the “Daily Worker” 
Burck has come to be known as one 
of the foremost cartoonists in the 
U. S., and it is in recognition of his 
great abilities that he has recently been 
invited to come to the Soviet Union as 
staff artist for the “Komsomolskaya 
Pravda” (official organ of the Young 
Communist League). 











This is almost a miracle. But miracles 
do not happen. It is the natural 
result of the labor of men _ who, 
possessing an all-sided, profound knowl- 
edge of the past, understanding all the 
circumstances of the present, determin- 
ing clearly and precisely the aims of the 
future, daringly got to work to realize 
the directions of history. These are 
men of the highest strain of creative 
energy, the pupils, co-workers and 
friends of Lenin. With Joseph Stalin 
at their head, a man of powerful or- 
ganizing strength, they raise with lov- 
ing care in the formerly barbarous and 
poverty stricken land a new, cultured 
owner-socialist. 

This new owner, former factory or 
farm worker, understands perfectly that 
the most valuable creative, all solving, 
all conquering energy is the energy of 
reason, socialistically organized. This 
new owner enriched and _ continues 
ceaselessly to enrich his country with 
universities, technical colleges, with doz- 
ens of institutes which study materials 
and the forces of nature. He demon- 
strates his abilities and talents in all 
spheres of labor and creation. To 
woman, who for centuries was the do- 
mesticated animal of her father or hus- 
band, he opened all roads to free labor 
activity; in the shortest possible time 
woman has already proven how sense- 
less, how idiotic it was to hold half a 
country’s population in the condition of 
people without rights, in the condition 
of second rate people. 

The owner of our land performed the 
Herculean task of clearing the village 
of the lowest parasite—the kulak,— 
who drank the blood of the peasantry 
as greedily as did the parasite landlord. 
He is wiping away, and will soon wipe 
out, the difference in material culture 
between town and village, he is deter- 
mined to establish equality of knowl- 
edge, abundant source of varied talents. 

The daring aspiration of the young 
owner does not stop at easing the labor 
of the collective farmer through ma- 
chinery; he is already eager to trans- 
form short-lived plants into long-lived 
perennials, he wants to train the 
wheat seed so, that planted once, it 
should give many years’ harvests, like 
a berry bush. He estimates correctly 
and widely the study of the productive 
forces of nature in order to compel them 
to work with the precision and produc- 
tivity of machines. Labor, in the final 
analysis, organized and being organized 
by the energy of the, Party of Lenin, 
of Stalin, in the Union of Soviet So- 
cialist Republics, is the first principle 
of a new, socialist history of mankind. 
Is it necessary to point out that just 
this explains the savage hatred of the 
bourgeoisie for the Soviet Union? 

This hatred is most clearly expressed 
at the present time in the Germany of 
Hitler and Co. “History repeats itself.” 
History degenerates in Germany, the 


New stores are opening up everywhere in the 
Soviet Union. 


bankers, industrialists, landlords, store- 
keepers, again force forward the sol- 
dier, as it was in the beginning of the 
XIX century, on the path of world con- 
quest. The rule over workers and 
peasants is in the hands of degenerates 
in other lands as well. They don’t like 
the German-made Napoleon, he fright- 
ens them, but they have nothing, ap- 
parently, with which to create their own 
Napoleons. Of course, the question is 
not in Napoleons only, but in cannon, 
machine guns, poison gases, airplanes, 
ete., designed for the destruction of 
millions of people, for the satisfaction 
of degenerates and mongrels. Every- 
thing needed for this highly cultured 
aim is being gotten ready, quickly and 
without a stop. European workers in 
the war industries are laboring for self- 
destruction, for the destruction. of their 
class brothers of different tongues. 

As long as these workers do not yet 
understand the true nature of their la- 
bor, the young owner of the USSR must 
also spend time, energy and metal for 
purposes of defense of his country,: since 
it is uncertain in what direction the 
bourgeois will turn his carefully sharp- 
ened boar’s tusks. The fathers and older 
brothers of the present Red Army 
fighters beat the armies of the White 
generals and European capitalists, beat 
them almost bare-handed. Their strong 
laboring hand has now become a hun- 
dred times more powerful. Now not 
only every Red Army man, but every 
youth, down to the pioneer, must know 
and knows, for what they will fight, 
what they will defend. The women, 
masters of our land, also know this. But 
the workers whom the capitalists will 
send against us, what will they defend? 
The revolutionary proletariat in China, 
Indo-China, Austria, Spain, Holland 
and elsewhere are proving by their ae- 
tions that the toiling masses have 
learned to know their enemies pretty 
well. ‘ 

= * 


The basic theme of our book: social- 
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ist labor as organizer of the new man, 
and the new man, as organizer of so- 
cialist labor. We must show the inter- 
action of that which is being done and 
what has been done—on the doer, and 
vice versa. This two-sided process has 
never yet and nowhere unfolded on so 
broad a scale, as with us. For the work- 
ers in the art of the word there are 
hidden in this process multitudes of 
different: themes of the greatest social 
import. In order to find these, expand, 
develop them with all the needed and 
possible clarity, it is necessary, to my 
view, to reckon with three actualities: 
with the past, whence comes all the ev- 
idence; with the present, which is 
struggling against the past, and with the 
future, the outlines of which are already 
visible. Besides this, it is necessary to 
allow for the right of art to exaggerate. 
In the art of words the right of exag- 
geration expresses itself in “typization,” 
—the gathering of minute, but the most 
frequent occurrences, into one large one, 
which will demonstrate the common 
content of hundreds of minute facts. It 
must not be forgotten that life is with- 
out a break, that revolution which 
dooms the past to destruction, has not 
yet destroyed it; that the past persists 
and is capable of convulsive flashes, 
which must be mercilessly put out. 


But—drawing, setting down remnants 
of the past, we must remember that such 
“setting” (fixation) means fastening, 
and that the roots of individual sins 
are hidden in the social structure of 
class (bourgeois) society. The literature 
of Europe and Russia of the XIX cen- 
tury loved to picture irresolutes, who 
suffered from inability to manifest will- 
power. The literary hero of the XIX 
century was a deeply suffering person, 
because of all he said and did there 
was hardly a trace left, because life 
changed in no way for the better. A 
poor, but honest, student kills an old 
woman miser so that later on he might 
“honestly serve the people”; other “stu- 
dents,” having spent a tremendous 


amount of energy, tore the legs off the 
Tsar, in the belief that thereafter “the 
people will breathe freely.” The real 
bosses of life—the storekeepers and 
usurers+—suffered not a whit from these 
heroic deeds; the basic cause of the 
inhuman, shameful, anarchic confusion 
of life was not shaken. 

The wolf psychology of the big bour- 
geoisie, the fox psychology of the petty, 
creates liars, hypocrites, traitors, killers 
behind-the-back with the mechanical 
precision of the slaughter house. An 
honest man according to the code of 
ethics of the world’s storekeepers and 
church attendants is a man who steals 
from his boss only a little, but who is 
ready to rob, betray, destroy anyone at 
the instance of the boss. 

On the gigantic constructions of state 
and national importance we “reforge” 
hundreds and thousands of “socially 
dangerous” people into honest people; 
we provide them facilities to demon- 
strate their talents and skill in the 
course of the processes of labor, labor 
which is rapidly changing the face of 
our land and which demonstrates to the 
proletarians of all lands how the pro- 
letariat can and should boss. But there 
are some people still whom you cannot 
cure even in this way, for the funda- 
mental aspiration of these people is to 
return the past—viz. the division of 
people into classes—by hiding the 
class origin behind the theories of race. 
They want to stop the locomotive of 
history by placing a bale of straw on 


the rails. 
* * %& 


The book “Two Piatiletkas” should 
begin with the story of Lenin’s plan to 
electrify the country in ten years, in 
other words, transform the country 
technically and industrially through the 
medium of cheap electricity. This 


plan and bequest of Lenin’s is almost 
completed through the work of the 
Party under the direction of Stalin. 
Then we should develop a picture of 











the conditions when the Party began 
the struggle for the literacy of the 
masses, their ideological and technical 
training, the organization of such 
cadres, such collective energy which 
completed the first Five Year Plan in 
four. There should be a description 
of the inheritance received by the Sov- 
iet State and Party after the havoc of 
civil war and famine in 1921-22, after 
the destruction of thousands of skilled 
workers on the fronts of the imperialist 
war of the storekeepers, and those who 
heroically fell in the fight against the 
armies of the White generals, armed 
by the capitalists of Europe. Show the 
growth of the Comsomol, the rebirth 
of the peasant-individualist into a col- 
lectivist, the freeing of woman, the 
growth of the sense of her dignity, her 
appreciation of the cultural view of her 
labor. 

The fundamental thesis — “Two 
Piatiletkas and the people who have 
created them.” But we must understand 
that while the first Piatiletka was filled 
by intensive and all-round construction, 
the second is still more complex and 
difficult: the second not only continues 
and expands construction, but during its 
course the achievements of the first 
Piatiletka must be adapted. This adap- 
tation, as we see, becomes a mighty 
lever for the training of new people in 
the factories and on the farms. The 
conquest of the Arctic, the building of 
new cities, the discoveries of new re- 
serves of oil, coal, the enriching of the 
country by new resources of ores and 
raw materials, machine and tool build- 
ing, aviation, the Yaroslav synthetic 
rubber works, animal breeding, the in- 
troduction of new farm cultures, the 
work of the scientific-research institutes 
and hundreds of other beginnings, 
processes, achievements,—all this must 
be shown as the collossal All-Union 
school, which is training new people. 

The sense of this being All-Union 
must be strongly emphasized, because 
the people of all the brother republics 
and autonomous regions are performing 
one and the same great, universal labor. 

What is the gain to the writers’ col- 
lective from work on this book? With- 
out speaking of the honor of a job well 
done, every writer will obtain, in the 
process of work, the possibility to learn 
the complex life of his country, its im- 
measurable growth, the astonishing 
variety of the character and types of 
its people. Precisely such knowledge is 
needed by Soviet writers, only such 
knowledge will give them power to 
create brilliant books, persistently de- 
manded by the reader-friend, a reader 
whom no literature, anywhere, ever had. 
Literature of bourgeois countries never 
had and cannot have such friends, will 
not have them, until the time when they 
decide to stand on the broad, straight 
road of the revolutionary proletariat 
and throw over the corrupted rule 
of the greedy, rascally storekeepers, who 
are contriving another bloody war to 
destroy tens of millions of young, 
healthy workers and peasants. 


Translated by A. A. Heller 
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DAUGHTER 


$ Author's Note: While gathering 
material for a large book about our 
Soviet children and Soviet schools, I es- 
tablished friendly contacts with many 
youngsters, I received the most intimate 
diaries, frank letters and interesting 
stories. Quite often, they were complete 
tales. 

In preparing them for the press, I 
have done my best to retain the style 
and manner of my juvenile narrators. 

The following tale was told to me by 
Valya Dobrova, age 14. 


What I’m going to tell about is terri- 
bly shameful. But still Pll tell you. But 
can I relate everything? How it all hap- 
pened? Well, what's the difference. . . . 

It was in the evening, about six 
o'clock. Papa was already home from 
work. We had just finished our tea 
when mamma suddenly got up looking 
very bad and stumbled towards the bed- 
room. We heard her call “Nikolai.” I 
knew what was wrong by her voice. 
But I let on I knew nothing. 

Papa ran out of the bedroom all con- 
fused. He looked at me in a queer sort 
of way, then put on his coat and said: 

“Pll be back right away. Look after 
mamma.” 

Then he flew out. I heard mamma 
ery after him: L 

“There’s no need for a taxi! It’s too 
late! I can feel it! Better try Rosalie 
Matveyevna!” 

I was left alone with mamma. All at 
once she started to moan and toss in 
bed. 

“Valentine!” she cried. “Hurry up 
darling and put on some water!” 

I lit the gas stove and filled the kettle 
with water, and then hurried back to 
mamma. She looked so pale, moaning 
in bed. Her eyes looked different some- 
how, not the same as the day before. 

“Don’t leave me, Valya. . . . Here, sit 
beside me.” 

“Where would I go?” I asked. | 

“You see, Valya,” mamma continued, 
“I wanted to tell you. . . . The life of a 
human being, you understand? Valya, 
it begins in suffering.” 

“Uh-huh.” 

“What do you mean, ‘uh-huh?’’ 

“T said ‘uh-huh,’ in suffering.” 

“Why, how do you know?” 

“Well, I suppose I guessed. I know a 
thing or two about giving birth.’ 

“Don’t you dare talk that way, 
Valya!” mamma said. “You see, Valya, 
when you were still... . Ooh! M-m-m. 
... That is, before you came into this 
world, you were inside of me... .” 

“Of course, inside you. Why, ’'m your 
daughter and not a foundling.” 





Olga hands in her report at the end of the 
day’s work. 





It’s three-thirty in the afternoon and Olga’s 
strolling home with friends. 








Olga spends a jolly evening with her shop 
mates at the Park of Culture and Rest. 








“Oh! Valentine, don’t! I feel so bad. 
Oh, I must tell you . . . warn you. .. .” 

Well, here I just lost control of my- 
self. 

“Mamma, will you please stop beat- 
ing around the bush?” 

“W-what do you mean — beating 
around the bush? You’ve become a real 
scamp these last few weeks!” 

“But, mamma, I have a pair of eyes. 
You’re suffering from labor pains. I 
don’t understand, what’s there to hide 
from me?” 

“And you dare speak that way to 
your mother?” 

“Why, we were told a long time ago 
that man is a viviparous animal.” 


“Phew! . . . Shut up immediately. 
Aah! I can’t bear it. . . . Leave me 
alone!” 


“As you like,” I said, “I can leave. 
But there’s nothing to be angry at. You 
know that this is a natural phenome- 
non.” 

I went into another room, feeling 
rather upset. Mother yelled in a strange 
voice. I even didn’t understand at the 
moment what was wrong. I thought that 
someone else was in her room. 

[ ran into the room and there was 
mamma rolling all over the bed. 

“Oh, God! Valentine! For God’s sake, 
go away! ... No! Wait! Oh, mercy, 
what shall I do? Where can he be? ... 
Wait! No, no! Go away!” 

Well here began the really terrible 
part of the business. I dashed out of 
the house to the neighbors. I knocked 
and knocked and rang the bell for all 
I was worth. No one answered. I re- 
turned to the room and here decided to 
“organize” myself. 

“Easy there, little lady,” I said to 
myself, “There’s nothing to get alarmed 
over. An ordinary birth is taking place. 
Now let’s think this over. What do we 
have? We have a natural phenomenon 
(that’s what our Pioneer leader told us). 
And what if war should break out? 
What kind of a young Pioneer girl will 
you be, if you lose your head now? 
Very fine of you to say such things at 
this moment. Noble thoughts, Valen- 
tina Nikolayevna.” 

To tell the truth, this discussion did 
not help much. I was quite lost. Mam- 
ma was yelling louder and more often. 
She clutched the sides of her bed. 

“My God! ... Oh, why should I suf- 
fer so? Oh God!” 

“What are you yelling at God for?” 
I asked deliberately, in a teacher’s voice. 
“God isn’t to blame. He doesn’t exist.” 

“What do you want me to do—yell 
out slogans? . . . Proletarians of all 
countries! ... Fool! God! What a 
daughter I’ve got. .. . Oh, Oh! Valen- 


tina!” 


(Continued on page 27) 
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We know the proverbial all work and 
no play, and its antithesis. Soviet edu- 
cation intertwines play and work. The 
Soviet school children play while they 
work and work while they play. The 
combination makes for no dull boys, or 
girls either. 

Every visitor to an up to date Soviet 
achoul can see two characteristic traits. 
In every school there are work shops 
and work rodms. Every school is con- 
nected with a concrete enterprise which 
it calls its mother enterprise. 

The Soviet child gets his first intro- 
duction to labor in the kindergarten. 
Even at this early age labor is not sepa- 
rated from play. The object of the 
teacher is to fix in the child’s mind con- 
crete notions about materials, their use 














































and application. 

In the elementary school (from the 
age of eight to twelve years) the child 
first begins to undergo real labor train- 
ing and to accumulate the knowledge 
which will eventually lead to an under- 
standing of the fundamentals of indus- 
try. 

Mechanical production is represented 
by both manual and mechanical treat- 
ment of paper, cardboard, building ma- 
terials, wood and wire. These works are 
followed by a visit to an engineering 
factory. Here the boys and girls are 
given all opportunity to study large 
scale production at first hand, compar- 
ing it with their handicraft and indivi- 
dual production. 

The first steps are the construction of 
the simplest wind motors and wind 
mills, the construction of small models 

of these give them the first ideas 

of motive power. Their 

next big step is the 

study of electrification, 

The automobile, the 

Sn steam engine, the air- 

plane, leading means 

of transportation, give 

the boys and girls 

basic conceptions of 

transport and its rela- 
tion to industry. 


The same idea is 
carried through the 
relationship of the 


large scale to their 
small experiments in 
; the farm _ industry. 
Y Children attached to 
a rural community, 
working on the gar- 





dening and farming plot of the school, 
and looking after the animals, in close 
connection with biology, are acquainted 
with the rudiments of agricultural 
science. 

When studying the laws of mathemat- 
ics, physics, chemistry etc., application 
is made to the concrete forms of labor 
and technique of the production proc- 
ess of the moment. In this way the 
laws of Science are visualized, and do 
not remain in their minds as mere ab- 
stractions. 

The most popular extra curricular 
circles in Soviet schools, playgrounds. 
housing cooperatives, and camps are the 
technical circles. The major emphasis 
is the study of electricity, automobiles, 
tractors, and chemistry. Moreover, 
there are circles for radio for the mapn- 
ufacture of radio sets, their installation 
in schools, collective farms, play- 
grounds, ete., circles for the manufac- 
ture of various aircraft models. Great 
successes have been achieved in the 
USSR with gliders. 90% of the persons 
interested in gliders are children under 
sixteen. These circles work both theo- 
retically and practically. 

A group of thirteen year old Ivanovo 
school children were patrons of a col- 
lective farm. “Their collective” needed 
a radio. They built the radio, tested it, 
and then sent it off to the collective 
farm. 

At Electrozavoo in Moscow a special 
children’s bulletin called, “Knowledge 
Is Strength” is published. They gave 
the boys and girls interested in techni- 
cal problems a theme to be worked out 
by them, namely the “mechanical 
opening and closing of gates letting el- 
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ectri| cars in and out.” Some 300 dif- 
ferey} suggestions were sent in by chil- 
dren| These themes were carefully ex- 
amiitd by an adult guide Bureau, es- 
peciily set up for such purposes. The 
merjs and defects of each answer was 
discijsed in the journal. In this way 
the |nventive capacities of Soviet chil- 
drenjare awakened. 

Injthe village of Ryabushky, in the 
Mospw region, a group of children 
campers under adult guidance, con- 
stru(ed am electric station, by repairing 
an ol dyhamo, and electrified two vil- 
lages The names of these tiny towns 
are lyabushky and Roshcha. They also 
repared an artesian 
well which had not 
funcioned for years, 
open,d a children’s pos- 
tal tlegraph office—the 
first\n the world, which 
aftet|the close of the 
camj)was taken up as a 








| is a mere ap- 
preiliceship to indus- 
try. | “Vosational In- 
v stru(lion” i. Krupskaya 
tilated the princi- 
ple, "must proceed from 
the head to the hand.” 
An anyone who has 
spkin with a group of 
Rosian school children 
ean Youch for this fact. 
jue were to ramble 
thigh the different 
wohops of a Soviet 
schol one could see the 
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children at work, some with saw and 
plane, others with hammer, chisel and 
pliers. Along the shelves one could see 
a veritable exhibition of toys, utensils, 
miniature models of simple machines, 
of turbines, so varied and so numerous 
that a whole exhibition could be made 
of them alone. The children would 
crowd around you as you gaze on their 
work. Their faces shining proudly as 
their work is being admired. Here, in 
these gay workshops, the children learn 
the dignity and force that is creation. 
They write essays, edit bulletins, take 
art, drama, and dancing, draw pictures. 
But they also are learning how to be 


useful citizens. 
Tomorrow they come 
out of school, fully able 
to cope with the prob- 
lems of their day. The 
step from play to work 
has been bridged for 
them. School has given 
them knowledge, prac- 
tical work, and an un- 
derstanding of the 
world in which they 
live, and how to build 
that world. It’s a new 
day with a new training. 
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SOCIALISM and the INDIVIDUAL 


QuesTI0N: Does Socialism destroy in- 
itiative and individuality? R. B. New 
York. 

Quite to the contrary, Socialism, with 
its economic security and varied oppor- 
tunities, gives the greatest scope for in- 
dividual initiative and development. 
The best thinkers and artists of many 
generations have recognized this truth: 
the Soviet Union proves it in life. It 
was Shaw, I believe, who said “The logi- 
cal conclusion of Individualism is 
Socialism,” Oscar Wilde, in his “The 
Soul of Man Under Socialism,” ex- 
pressed in his own confused but stimu- 
lating manner the same conviction: 
while greater minds, beginning with 
Marx and Engels, have shown not only 
how capitalism warps and destroys 
human personality but also how the in- 
dividual can only reach his full free de- 
velopment in a socialist world. 

Everywhere in the United States you 
meet people whose talents are being 
wasted, whose individuality and initia- 
tive have never had a chance. The 
great masses of our population are rest- 
less and unhappy stom of this, as 
well as harassed to death by bread and 
butter problems. Here are a few ex- 
amples: Steve Morgan, a friend of mine 
who operates a crane in a Birmingham 
steel mill, is a poet sprung from the 
people. All his life he has wanted to 
study, to develop his gift. Instead, he 
must content himself, after he gets 
home from an exhausting ten hours at 
the mill, with writing doggerels and 
folk rhymes in his youngsters’ copy 
books. 

Henry M. is another case; a young 
engineer who worked his way through 
Cornell and set out with high ambitions. 
He has inventive ability and a keen 
mind. Since General Electric “released” 
him in one of its many lay-offs, he has 
been unemployed for months, then 
working at odd jobs as salesman, un- 
skilled worker, and anything but what 
he spent years training himself to do. 
His invention was stolen from him and 
he hasn’t the funds to fight the case. 
Then there is Carol, a beautiful mulat- 
to girl who scrubbed floors in an office 
where I worked. A University graduate, 
she has been denied any chance to put 
her training into use. There are scores 
of her nationality who are in a similar 
predicament. Elizabeth is another 
friend, a teacher who could make a real 
contribution, under other circumstances, 
to the organization and running of a 
public school system of genuine educa- 
tion. Bill is a switchman who has or- 
ganizing and executive abilities, now 
lying fallow. And so it goes: everyone 
of us knows dozens of people like these, 
whose abilities and hopes are thwarted 
at every turn. 

In a Socialist society, however, initia- 
tive and ability are at a premium. There 
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is none of the deadening “levelling-off” 
that some people fear. One of the main 
tasks of Soviet leaders and organiza- 
tions, as Stalin recently pointed out, is 
care for the individual, his interests, his 
hopes, his talents. They must search 
out all the latent abilities of the masses 
and stimulate them, see that they get a 
chance to be put to use. When I was 
in the Don Bas mine fields I attended 
art and dramatic classes conducted in 
the huge miners’ clubs for men straight 
from the pit. Much of the work ex- 
hibited would do our John Reed Club 
artists credit. Steel workers like my 
friend Steve Morgan are carrying on 
their writing under the direct guidance 
of the country’s best poets. Soviet 
school teachers, like their fellow- 
workers in industry, are participating 
directly, through their powerful trade 
union, in running the schools and de- 
veloping a new educational theory and 
practice. Whatever a man’s job, he has 
a say in running things, he is a human 
personality; he counts. And if he or 
she wants to take up some new interests 
and work, the opportunity is there. 
Everywhere you turn in Russia you 
meet former peasants who have become 
skilled mechanics, government function- 
aries, and scientists: clerks who have 
become doctors: workers who are di- 
recting factories, becoming engineers or 
entering aviation. Whatever your race, 
sex or nationality, it makes no differ- 
ence: government and trade union 
scholarships are equally open to all. 

_ There are still hardships in the Soviet 
Union, due to the former economic 
backwardness of old czarist Russia: but 
there is no other country in the world 
today which is so truly a Land of Op- 
portunity. 


Question: Why is the Soviet Union 
floating a Seven-percent Bond? Doesn’t 
this mean that it is agreeing to let capi- 
talists exploit it? 

When the Soviet State borrows 
money, this is used, not for profit, but 
to hasten the development of its social- 
ist industries and the general rise in the 
masses’ standard of living. The Soviet 
State borrows both within and outside 
the USSR. For internal loans it pays 
interest at the rate of ten percent, and 
these loans are always over-subscribed 
by the workers and peasants because 
they know that no-one is to gain from 
these loans but themselves. Loans will 
be used to build more schools and fac- 
tories and community centers, more rail- 
roads and health clinics. 

In borrowing money from abroad, the 
Soviet Union pays a lower rate 7%. It 
is true that some of those subscribing to 
this loan may be capitalists, but this 
gives them no hold of any kind on 
Soviet industry or the Soviet workers. 
In order to get the machinery, textiles 





and other goods from abroad which are 
needed, the Soviet must carry on trade 
with capitalist countries. For this, it 
needs large gold reserves, because for- 
eign business interests will not grant 
favorable credit arrangements to the ex- 
tent needed. Therefore these 7 Percent 
Gold Bonds (redeemable at any time,) 
furnish one means of raising this neces- 
sary capital and speeding the develop- 
ment of Socialism in the USSR. 


Question: Are children taken from 
their parents in Russia, when very 
small? J. M. Pittsfield, Pa. 

This baby-snatching myth is just an- 
other of the bogey stories which Hearst 
and people like him spread. On the 
contrary, the Soviet Government lends 
the mother and father every help it ca’ , 
both material and moral, in giving the 
new generation a happy secure home 
and a good start in life. 


Question: How are funeral expenses 
for a worker’s family covered in the 
Soviet Union? A. P. Philadelphia. 

Funeral expenses are paid out of the 
general Social Insurance Fund. 


Question: The Chicago Tribune re- 
ports that Stalin suggested to a recent 
farmers’ congress that women farmers 
be released from their farm work one 
month before and one month following 
childbirth, and to receive half their 
usual earnings during that time. Is this 
correct? It seems to me that the time 
allowed is not enough. H. S. Chicago. 

All women employed in state-run in- 
stitutions such as factories, schools, of- 
fice, government stores and _state- 
operated farms receive from six to eight 
weeks leave with full pay both before 
and after childbirth, free medical at- 
tention and other special benefits. This 
is the standard which the Soviet Gov- 
ernment has, and which it would like 
to see applied to farm women, as well. 
This proposal of Stalin’s to the Congress 
of Collective Farmers would represent a 
big step in this direction. You must 
realize that so long as each farmer 
worked for himself, as a private pro- 
ducer, such a system of maternity bene- 
fits was not possible. The means for it 
did not exist. Now that the farmers 
have organized themselves into their 
collective farms, the greater efficiency 
of their labor, together with use of ma- 
chinery, has increased their resources 
and standard of living tremendously. 
One natural benefit is this system of ma- 
ternity and other social insurance. 

Yes, the period allowed is not enough 
and will be extended, you may be sure, 
just as fast as the resources allow. Just 
imagine the millions even this two- 
month period will take, as there are 
more than twenty million farm women 


in the USSR. 
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The way in which the Soviet Union 
‘thas become the acknowledged leader 
of the struggle for peace, upon whom 
all genuine peace forces now lean for 
support, strikingly illustrates two things 
—(1) the increased strength of the Sov- 
iet Union, and (2) the enormous 
growth of the danger of war. 

The indefatigable peace endeavors 
that the Soviet Union has made for 
many years have so impressed the world 
that today even the Red Army is spared 
most of the old slanders about its ag- 
gressive character and reputable jour- 
nals like the “Prager Presse” and the 
influential “Sunday Observer” refer 
gratefully to it as a powerful factor for 
~ peace. Only the German Nazis and 
their supporters and imitators in other 
countries dare to deny the Soviet 
Union’s peace role. And they draw upon 
themselves the contempt of intelligent 
people when they do so. Mr. Anthony 
Eden, who has been profoundly im- 
pressed by the USSR’s fight for peace, 
declares that the Nazi fear of Russian 
aggression is a ridiculous myth in which 
the German leaders themselves cannot 
really believe. 

In this short article we will not re- 
count the history of the Soviet strug- 
gle for peace at the Disarmament Con- 
ference, in the signing of the non-ag- 
gression pacts and in all the other ef- 
forts that the Soviet Union made in the 
days before the danger of war had be- 
come so acute. Then the Soviet Union 
carried out a lone fight. It was not until 
the international situation grew worse 
and certain countries began clearly to 
present a direct threat to world peace 
that all the countries and elements 
which wanted peace began to cluster 
round the Soviet Union and to support 
its positive proposals for holding off 
war. 

It is one of history’s greatest essays in 
irony that those countries who for long 
opposed the real peace proposals of the 
USSR and who were actually desirous 
of seeing war on Russia, are now de- 
pendent, for the holding-off of wars 
which they fear, on the Soviet Union. 

Those who scorned the peace-building 
proposals of the Soviet Union during 
the post-war period are now advocating 
and supporting its realist peace propo- 
sals in this present new pre-war period. 

Concerned only with peace, realizing 
that the situation calls for action, not 
words, that everything must be done to 
put obstables in the way of the forces 
driving to war, the Soviet Union came, 
as it were, to the rescue of the League 
States, joined the League of Nations and 
put forward many proposals for the pur- 
pose of giving reality to the existing 
collective peace system so that it could 
delay the outbreak of war. 

It was the Soviet Union which solved 


Latest portrait of L. Kaganovich, Commissar 
of Transportation and guiding spirit in the 
building of the Moscow subway. 


the problem of aggression by providing 
the world with a definition of aggres- 
sion which, fortunately for peace, has 
since been adopted in many interna- 
tional agreements. 

The Soviet Union, reacting to the 
reality of the death of the Disarmament 
Conference, put forward the realist pro- 
posal to transform it into a permanent 
peace conference for the purpose of 
watching over the interests of peace and 
ensuring quick response to dangers of 
war as they arise. 

The Soviet Union advocated the 
strengthening of the League Covenant— 
the remedying of certain defects in the 
League system so that it could be trans- 
formed into a genuine obstacle to war. 

The Soviet Union has also been the 
great advocate of the regional pacts of 
mutual assistance. These are realist, 
collective agreements, covering specific 
danger zones and obliging the partici- 
pants to take common action against an 
aggressor. A series of such pacts would 


be the first stage in building up a sys-. 


tem of universal collective security. 
They alone would give the League 
Covenant a chance of really working. 

We now have the Franco-Soviet Pact. 
This is another great step forward in 
the Soviet Union’s fight for the creation 
of real obstacles against war. 


The Franco-Soviet Pact, created 


within the League system, represents 
the fulfillment of some of the Soviet 
Union’s proposals for the strengthening 
of the League system. It fills up gaps 
in the League Covenant by providizig 
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for prompt mutual assistance between 
the signatories, in case of aggression. 

The reply to those who attack the 
pact by lies (the German Nazis), by 
describing it as a military alliance thin- 
ly draped by Genevan veils, is simply 
to point out that the provisions of the 
Pact only come into operation in case 
of attack by a war-maker on one of the 
signatories. 


Beyond the defense of peace, the Pact 
has no meaning. 

The Franco-Soviet Pact of Mutual As- 
sistance is a peace measure based on 
the realist recognition of the fact that 
today the international situation is such 
that every effort must be made to place 
all possible obstacles in the way of the 
forces driving to war. 

Who are those forces which are driv- 
ing the world to war is now a matter 
of common knowledge. First and fore- 
most is Nazi Germany. Hitler’s speech 
on foreign policy on May 2lst made 
two things perfectly clear:— 


1. That Hitler is determined to keep 
his hands free for war in Eastern 
Europe and against the USSR. 

2. That he is still bent on weaning 
England away from the peace desir- 
ing countries, to split the forces of 
peace, to secure an air-pact in West- 
ern Europe that will cover his rear 
for the attack on the Soviet Union. 


Hitler is still thinking of Russia; 
German diplomacy, German publicity; 
German military preparations are still 
thinking of Russia—are all directed 
against Russia. Germany, that great 
European nation is—sadly for world 
peace and human progress—in the con- 
trol of desperate men who are devoting 
the wealth and energies of the country 
to building up a war machine . . . for 
war on Eastern Europe and the Soviet 
Union. 


Soviet peace policy, brilliantly lead- 
ing the whole peace forces of the world, 
is building up defences of peace against 
these people who openly and shame- 
lessly threaten war. 


Peace lovers the whole world over 
must support these Soviet efforts for 
they cannot alone guarantee peace. 
They need also the support of the 
world’s million-headed peace army. 
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@ NATALIE SATZ 


The MOSCOW CHILDREN'S THEATRE | 


“Greetings, Aunt Natasha! I liked 
your show very much but I noticed that 
the monkey’s face didn’t look like a 
monkey. I would like to make you a 
face exactly the color of his body. Upon 
accepting my offer, please advise Tur- 
chin, pupil in the first grade.” 

The eight-year-old schoolboy under- 
stands that the Moscow Children’s Thea- 
tre is his theatre. After the _per- 
formance of the “Negro and the Mon- 
key” he not only acts out what took 
place on the stage, draws the decorations 
and costumes and sings the music, but 
he makes the director a business propo- 
sition. Turchin is a stern critic. We 
accept your proposition Comrade Tur- 
chin. 

“Greetings, my dear ostrich! Please 
write me whether you are a real os- 
trich or whether you are made out of 
a man.” Ostrich, another character in 
the same play, set seven-year-old Boris 
thinking for many days after the per- 
formances about whether that was a 
real ostrich on the stage or one “made 
out of a man.” Technical questions oc- 
cupy an important place in the chil- 
dren’s letters and are usually very fun- 
damental in character. 

Even the smallest children are well 
aware that their theatre is intended to 
help them in their work and studies, 
help them to get rid of their bad marks. 
“Actress Chatterbox from ‘A Million 
Postmen’ you played very well and 
taught us a lesson that we ought to 
guard against chatterboxes in school,” 
wrote Adya Saidova. 

The higher the artistic quality of the 
performance, the more deeply and viv- 
idly does its meaning penetrate the 
child’s consciousness. Children will go 
to see any show they like a number 
of times and each time find new food 
for thought, new inspiration for their 
own creative work. “I liked your show 
very much. When I got home I remem- 
bered all about Untidy-Lose-Everything. 
I am hastening to thank you for your 
productions and for the good order ob- 
served in the theatre. I liked your 
‘iddles very much and now I have in- 
vented a riddle of my own and am 
sending it to you. When you guess it, 
write me the answer. Vassya Ershov, 


Third Grade.” 
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Every performance at the Moscow 
Children’s Theatre is designed for spec- 
tators of a definite age. The appro- 
priate age for each production is noted 
in all the printed matter of the theatre. 
Although it is less common than for- 
merly, we still have to struggle with in- 
dividual parents who want to push 
their children beyond their years re- 
peating the familiar story that “al- 
though my Boris is only five years old, 
he understands more than other chil- 
dren of fourteen.” 

The Moscow Children’s Theatre 
makes it its business to study its au- 
diences, calculate the educational effect 
of the stage on the spectators and es- 
timate the receptive capacity of children 
of one age or another. 

“Greetings, Tsar Saltan. I liked very 
much the way you acted. You were 
so funny and red-headed and when you 
were startled your arms and _ legs 
waved in all directions. I liked it even 
better when the bumble-bee stung all 
your guests.” 

This little girl, in spite of her en- 
thusiasm over the play, reacted mainly 
to external aspects. In contrast there 
is a letter from ten-year-old Dima Tem- 
kin. “Greetings, actors of the Moscow 
Children’s Theatre. I liked “Tsar Sal- 
tan’ very much. I had not read the story 
but after I saw the play I got Push- 
kin’s book from the library and learned 
the tale by heart. Then I went to see 
the play again at your theatre. But 
what did I find. I found that you had 
left out some of the Pushkin verses and 
changed others. The next time you put 
on one of Pushkin’s fairy tales, put it 
on with music, but see that it is all ex- 
actly like it is in Pushkin.” 

The theatre, in staging “Tsar Sal- 
tan” wanted to give the children Rim- 
ski-Korsakov’s music also and for that 
reason, though to a very slight degree, 
we had to use occasional bits from Bel- 
ski’s libretto for Rimski-Korsakov’s 
opera. 

The letters from the older children 
show their ability to analyze what they 
see and the seriousness with which they 
take the performances in the theatre. 
“After we saw ‘MIK’ we discussed the 
play and decided that it has great po- 
litical significance and from the point 


-of view of acting, staging and music it 


is an excellent production. We would 
like to note one defect, however. 
When Madame Ekhinda and Doctor 
Strauss are talking, their words are 
drowned by the music. In general it 
is well to have music, but it should 
not interfere with the words. We sug- 
gest you remedy this defect. With 
Pioneer greetings from the pupils at 
Lepeshinski School.” 

“Greetings, Aunt Natasha Satz. You 
asked us to write our opinion of ‘MIK.’ 
I am fourteen years old. I helped our 


leader organize the children. Your 
production was not wasted on us. Frony, 
it we were able to understand the po- 
sition of the unemployed, as well as 
the situation with regard to inventions 
in capitalist countries. All the children 


* liked ‘MIK’ himself, first because he 


was a simple little boy in a red short 
and second because he was so calm and 
self-possessed in dealings with the au- 
thorities. Shura Bellyaeva.” 

The reports from the teachers on the 
Children’s Theatre productions are also 
interesting. About 200 people attend- 
ed the “Bei Baraban Borby.” The chil- 
dren liked the show. Of all the char- 
acters they were most impressed by 
Sara. A boy named Zorik had been 
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almost hostile in his attitude towards# 


girls. The heroism of Sara produced 
such an effect on him that he is now 
quite ‘willing to sit with girls in class 
and for ten days talked constantly 
about Sara. In general the play stim- 
ulated friendship and solidarity among 
the children. 

Since it was organized the theatre has 
staged 52 different productions and 
given 5,569 performances, attended by 
4,230,000 children. 

Many foreign visitors to Moscow 
have shown great interest in the Mos- 
cow Children’s Theatre. Often they 
cannot hide their surprise. “Your pro- 
ductions are real works of art. Even 
for grown-ups they are good.” 

We consider it no less important to 
give productions that are good even for 
children. Great ideology should be in- 
vested with a genuine artistic form. 
This is particularly important when it 
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is a question of using art to educate 7 


the future builders of socialism. 
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WITH GREATER POWER—FORWARD! 


On May 2nd, the Soviet and French 
governments signed a treaty for mutual 
defense. A similar pact, but with even 
stronger teeth in it, was subsequently 
concluded with Czechoslovakia, together 
with a favorable credit agreement 
signed by the two governments. 

From any historical point of view 
these peace pacts and defense treaties 
are of tremendous importance. They 
prove once again the Soviet’s will to 
maintain peace and its ability to fight 
any war should war be imposed upon 
it. It also shows that France, compelled 
to a realistic policy for the purpose of 
maintaining the status quo, defied not 
only Germany but also Italy and all the 
Deterdings of England who oppose the 
Eastern pact proposed by the Soviets, 
and signed the pact. From this we can 
deduce the influence of the USSR on 
the capitalist world itself. 


In the early years of the revolution, 
Soviet diplomacy was backed bya revo- 
lutionary people. Today, it has the un- 
qualified support of 172 million citizens, 
a Socialist land and a powerful Red 
Army. Not only is it impossible to ig- 
nore the Soviet Union; the capitalist 
world is compelled to send its emissa- 
ries to Godless Moscow and plead with 
its leaders to help them maintain the 
present frontiers. Such is the march of 
events! 


What does this mean to the Friends 


of the Soviet Union? Does it mean that. 


the USSR can live and build in peace, 
now? Does it mean that now we can 
withdraw from the field of battle be- 
cause all is quiet on the Soviet front? 
On the contrary. Not only would it be 
wrong to assume that our task has been 
fulfilled and our job finished. We must 
gird ourselves for even more bitter 
battles against the enemies of the Soviet 
Union. The peace treaties and pacts, 
obtained at great pains by Soviet dip- 
lomacy are only eloquent witnesses of 
the existence of the growing danger 
hanging over the USSR. A peace pact is 
a good instrument but no absolute guar- 
anty of peace. The reason why France 
and the Czechoslovaks were so eager to 
sign the pact is simple. War threatens 
not only the Soviet Union but also these 
capitalist countries, and the treaties 
signed are only good in so far as they 
may be used in the united attempt to 
prevent or stave off a war. But it would 
be wrong to assume that treaties will 
prevent the Nazis and Poland from 
carrying out their plans of expansion 
against the Soviet Ukraine, eventually. 
The Red Army has been organized and 
maintained at great sacrifices of the So- 
viet population. It is a strong army, a 
powerful factor in maintaining peace. 
But would the Soviet Union waste even 
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one penny or one man’s hour of labor 
to build an army if the capitalist world 
did not seek to destroy the land of the 
workers? Of course not! The large 
Red Army is indicative only of the lar- 
ger armies ready to attack the Soviet 
Union. Not to understand this means to 
allay, to demobilize our vigilance. 
Despite the differences between the 
capitalist countries themselves, there is 
always the danger of a concerted attack 
against the Soviet Union. “We National- 
Socialists deliberately draw a line 
through the pre-war foreign policy of 
Germany,” wrote Hitler in his book 
“My Struggle.” “We begin again where 
Germany left off six hundred years ago. 
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@ Building a radio 


We stop the eternal German march to 
the South and West of Europe and di- 
rect our gaze to the land in the East. 
We finally put an end to the colonial 
and commercial policy of pre-war times 
and pass to the policy of territorial con- 
quest of the future. But when we speak 
of new lands in Europe today we can 
only think in the first instance of Russia 
and her border states.” 

In the enemy camp the feverish forg- 
ing of a united front is continuing. 
There was not one unrealistic word in 
the statement of Rear Adgniral Yates 
Stirling, Jr., in the New York American 
of June 9th, when he said “If Germany 
can make Europe believe that her re- 
arming is against Russia, and that Rus- 
sia is a great danger, might not the 
Little Entente fly asunder and realign 
itself with Germany against a common 
enemy—Communism? Where then 
would be the Franco-Russian pact?” 
In other parts of his extensive article, 
the admiral, inviting all, including 
Great Britain, to join in a crusade 
against the Soviet Union, concludes, “In 
the guise of such a great crusade... 
cannot one see the outlines of a daring 
plan, not only forever laying the ghost 
of Bolshevism but for opening up the 
fertile lands of Russia to a crowded and 
industrially hungry Europe?” 
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And it is no accident that Admiral 
Stirling’s article was timed with the 
3rd article of Congressman Tinkham in 
the same New York American on the 
same date, calling upon the American 
government to sever diplomatic rela- 
tions with the Soviet Union. 

It is not by chance that on the occa- 
sion of the arrival in Moscow of Benes, 
Foreign Minister of Czechoslovakia, 
Litvinoff said the following: “All we 
have heard from the lips of statesmen 
and read recently, strengthens our be- 
lief that peace in Europe is now guar- 
anteed less effectively than ever before.” 
Coming, as it does, from the lips of 
Litvinoff and following upon the signed 
agreements with France and Czechoslo- 
vakia, it bespeaks the presence of a 
grave situation. At this point our 
friends are likely to reason: such an 
alarm has been sounded many times be- 
fore and the Soviet Union seems less 
likely than ever to be attacked. While 
this is true it does not prove that the 
danger of attacks have not been and are 
not present. It took a great deal of tem- 
pered patience and sacrifices to avoid a 
war with Japan and the sale of the Chi- 
nese Eastern Railroad is unquestionable 
proof of it. Yet the danger of the Far 
East is by no means obviated. 

Does the FSU need a new orientatiou 
in view of the Soviet internal successes, 
peace pacts, credit arrangements and 
defense treaties? Fundamentally, No. 
Our basic principle remains TO DE- 
FEND THE SOVIET UNION. If we can 
point to great achievements of the So- 
viet people in education, improved ma- 
terial well being, bumper corps, high 
production of steel, low mortality rates 
et cetera, we must not forget on the 
other hand that the fascist neighbors, 
immediate and distant, and the imper- 
ialists generally, are straining all efforts 
to complete a united front against the 
Soviet Union for its destruction. This 
is being realized not only by our imyme- 
diate friends, but fortunately by organ- 
izations which hitherto had abstained 
from supporting us in our activity. The 
delegation to the Soviet Union is ample 
proof of it. For the first time in years 
we obtained a large delegation of So- 
cialists and A. F. of L. Trade Unionists 
to go to the Soviet Union. It is our duty 
to work even harder, to penetrate more 
organizations for collective affiliations, 
recruit a larger membership and to up- 
set the plans of the imperialists to at- 
tack the USSR. “The Red Army 
will defend our land,” said Stalin. And 
in the event of a fascist attack, the So- 
viet people will appeal for international 
solidarity to the toilers throughout the 
world, added I[zvestia. That interna- 
tional solidarity is best promoted 
through a powerful FSU. 
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@ JOHN GILMORE 


US Worker Delegates 


Hail USSR 


“Twelve Americans, back from Russia, 
amazed by Soviet achievements,” read 
the headline in the conservative New 
York Herald Tribune for June 13th. 
“Socialists and Trade Unionists report 
vast social and economic gains.” 

The twelve F. S. U. delegates to the 
Soviet Union, seven of them A. F. of L. 
members and five Socialists, had just re- 
turned to the United States aboard the 
French liner Champlain after a two 
months stay in the USSR. Elected by 
their respective organizations, who had 
paid their traveling expenses to and 
from the Soviet border, they had been 
the guests of the Soviet Trade Unions 
during their stay in the land of the 
workers. Now they were seated in the 
national office of the Friends of the 
Soviet Union, under whose auspices 
they had gone to the USSR, surrounded 
by a group of reporters who were fir- 
ing all sorts of questions at them. We 
saw the copy of the collective report 
they had tendered the Soviet Trade 
Unions before leaving the U. S. What 
we were anxious to get was their first 
hand impressions. 

“What was your general impression of 
the Soviet Union?” we asked Charles 
McCarthy, a member of the Amalga- 
mated Association of Iron, Steel and 
Tin Workers (A. F. of L.) local 6. “At 
least 100 per cent better than I, as a 
friend of the Soviet Union, expected to 
find,” answered McCarthy. “Judging by 
the development of the last year, things 
will be on a much higher level in the 
coming year than in any of the coun- 
tries surrounding the USSR.” 

Dr. Paul Schallert, middle-aged phy- 
sician sent by the local and state So- 
cialist Committees from Winston-Sa- 
lem, N. C., was astonished at the 
sanitation, hospitalization and general 
medical conditions for the workers 
and professional persons in the Sov- 
iet Union. “There is no country 
in the world where the people receive 
such universal and splendid treatment, 
without cost, as the people in the USSR 
are getting.” 

We mentioned the . anti-Soviet cam- 
paign being carried on in the Hearst 
press and asked what the delegates 
thought of that campaign of slander in 
the light of what they had seen in the 
USSR. “The more we covered the Sov- 
iet Union, the more we were convinced 
that the Hearst articles were nothing 
but a tissue of lies,” said Hector Duprey 
a member of the United Textile Work- 
ers of America. “The working class in 
the USSR is much better off than the 
workers are in America, or any other 
country, much better off than the 
workers will ever be under the capital- 
ist system.” Asked whether he had vis- 
ited any Russian textile mills, Duprey 
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answered that he had been in one in 
Moscow, employing 6400 people. He 
declared the infamous stretchout system 
was unknown there, and that if there 
were cases of speedup, they were en- 
tirely at the will of the workers, who 
were working for their own benefit and 
not for the purpose of piling up profit 
for the bosses. 

“Did you really have an opportunity 
to see things for yourselves?” we asked. 
“Or were you only permitted to see cer- 
tain things?” Joseph Yanarelli, of the 
Dyers Local 1773, Paterson, N. J., em- 
phatically denied this. “I investigated 
everything for myself,” he declared. “I 
went into the workers’ homes and in- 
terviewed the occupants without an in- 
terpreter. Everything I heard and saw 
confirmed my impression that the So- 
viet Union is the most progressive and 
active country in the world.” 

We asked Ted Furman, of the Wis- 
consin Cooperative Milk Pool, what he 
thought of the collective farms and 
whether they were successful. Furman 
answered that there was no question 
but that the Soviet farmers were all for 
collective agriculture and that prospects 
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in general were particularly bright this 
year. 

Martha Koopman, a member of the 
Socialist Party from New York, was 
asked if she really found Socialism in 
the USSR, the kind of Socialism she 
was working for. “Yes,” she answered, 
“T have seen there in practice exactly 
what I always said could be realized. 

As the representative of many thou- 
sands of negroes in Harlem, Cyril Phil- 
lips was asked what the Soviet Union 
was doing with the problem of national 
minorities. “I found there the solution 
of the whole question of national mi- 
norities,” Phillips said. “There is no 
form of discrimination whatsoever. All 
nationalities work together as one fam- 
ily, building Socialism and trusting in 
the development of the state as a 
whole.” 

“You had a chance to go down into 
the Soviet mines,” we said to William 
Burrack, a member of the United Mine 
Workers of America, from Eynon, Pa. 
“How do they compare with the mines 
you have worked in here?” Burrack de- 
clared that the ventilation system and 
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safety methods used in the Soviet mines 
were the best he had ever seen. “Lots 
of hard labor has been eliminated by 
machinery. The living conditions are 
better, too; the miners live in cottages, 
not in barracks as in the U. S. There 
is no question but that the Soviet min- 
ers are better off, say, than the miners 
in Pennsylvania.” 

Eber Wright, a farmer from Michi- 
gan, said that the pigs on the Soviet 
farms receive more consideration than 
the American poor farmers. “When I 
walked into a pig sty I had to dip my 
shoe into disinfectant—and there was 
no smell, either.” ; 

Adam Chada, another mine worker 
of the U. M. A. was asked his impres- 
sion of how the Soviet workers enjoyed 
their leisure hours. Chada, who comes 
from Renton, Pa., declared that in his 
home town there is no movie or theatre, 
and that bus fares to near-by towns are 
so expensive that few workers can af- 
ford to go to amusements. In the Soviet 
Union, however, he found the theatres 
packed with workers, who go on free 
tickets. 

Asked about the prices the workers 
had to pay, Phillips replied that prices 
for the workers correspond with their 
salary. “If a man is employed at one 
plant, the prices are regulated for that 
factory. The tourist buys in the open 
market, but in the closed market the 
salary of the workers is the chief con- 
sideration. Even so, the Soviet Union 
takes care that tourists shall not pay 
more for commodities than they would 
have to pay in their native country.” 

All the delegates were, of course, en- 
thusiastic about the new Moscow sub- 
way and pointed out that the Soviet 
workers were rightly proud of it, since 


they felt that they had built it for tham- 


selves and that it was theirs to keep as 
beautiful as on the day when it was first 
opened. Martha Koopman, the Social- 
ist from New York City, said that at 
first you got the impression the Soviet 
workers were not as well dressed as 
Americans, but this impression changed 
considerably when you saw these same 
workers in the evening at their club 
affairs or the theatre. “I think Soviet 
Union does not have all it needs in tex- 
tiles, shoes, etc., they admit it them- 
selves but they feel that the situation is 


improving every year and that the end 
of the second five year plan will find 
things much better all around.” 

“The starvation stories that are going 
the rounds in many countries, even in 
places like South Africa, are all lies,” 
declared McCarthy, steel worker. This 
year they abolished the bread cards, 
and the prices of food have come down. 
In April alone there was a reduction 
of 35 per cent on food products. Let the 
anti-Soviet propagandists tell the whole 
story, and their readers will get a differ- 
ent picture of things. 

David Kass, of the International 
Brotherhood of Electrical Workers, 
pointed out that the only other country 
in the world producing the kind of ma- 
chines he saw in Leningrad is the 
United States. Chada, returning to the 
subject of mining, explained how the 
Soviet miners get a real 6 hour day— 
“from the time you get the light until 
the time you bring it back. Here we 
work 7 hours, but in reality it is eight 


and a half hours, because time is fig- 
ured from when you pick up your tools, 
to the time you lay them down, and it 
takes one and a half hours to get to 
the place. The Soviet mines are not 
dirty like most American mines. What’s 
more, you get a month’s vacation with 
pay, there are rest homes for the work- 
ers, with free medical care and a hospi- 
tal when needed.” 

The interview was concluded with a 
general discussion of social insurance. 
“The Soviets have the best social in- 
surance system in the world,” declared 
Duprey, the textile worker. “When the 
worker is sick he is sent to a rest home, 
during which time he gets his wages, 
and his family is taken care of. Every 
woman gets two months’ vacation before 
giving birth, and two months after. 
Men, reaching the age of 60, are eligible 
for a pension, and women at 55. There’s 
something American workers dream of, 
but have never as yet seen put into ac- 


tion outside the USSR.” 
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STATEMENT OF THE DELEGATION 


To the Trade Unions of the USSR, 
Comrades: 

We have traveled 4500 miles in the 
Soviet Union. We have spent two weeks 
in Leningrad and Moscow, and we have 
visited the mining country of the Don- 
bas. We have seen the great dam and 
the city of Dnieprostroi, we have spent 
some time in the Crimea and the beau- 
tiful sanatoriums that line the shores of 
the Black Sea, and we have traveled 
through the fertile Ukraine including 
the historic city of Kiev. 

We have seen your factories, your 
mines, your state and collective farms. 
We have inspected schools, courts, hos- 
pitals, universities, sanatoriums and rest 
homes. We have met the leaders in the 
Soviets. We have talked with trade 
union officials and with thousands of 
workers in the various cities we have 
visited and in the individual shops and 
factories. We have become acquainted 
with many workers in their homes, upon 
their invitation and upon our own 
initiative. 

Our gratitude for the opportunity to 
see for ourselves this cross-section of 
life in the Soviet Union goes first to 
our comrades in the trade unions. Those 
in charge of our trip spared no pains 
to give us every possible opportunity 
to satisfy our curiosity, collectively and 
individually, on every phase of Soviet 
living. We wish to thank them not only 
for their efficient leadership, but also 
for the serious consideration which they 
have given to the thousands of ques- 
tions we have asked. Many of us owe 
whatever understanding we have of the 
Soviet Union to their clear, concise ex- 
planations. Nor shall we ever forget 


the warm hospitality of the trade union 
comrades in every town and city, of 
the workers on the farms and in the fac- 
tories. The word “comradeship” will 
have a new meaning for us when we re- 
member our Soviet comrades. 





On the Workers and Farmers’ Govern- 
ment: 

The time has come to record what 
we have seen—to take out of the hosts 
of impressions those which mean most 
to us. What do we think, what will we 
say about the Soviet Union? To begin 
with, we are convinced that the gov- 
ernment of the workers is here to stay. 
We are left with the feeling that it 
would be impossible to wrest the power 
from the Soviet worker when he has 
learned the benefits he can derive from 
it now and in the future. Left to her- 
self, the Soviet Union will complete in 
the near future her socialist program. 
And we believe that the efficiency of 
your Red Army and the enthusiasm of 
the citizens behind that Red Army 
should act as a warning to the capitalist 
nations who are planning war on the 
Soviet Union. The world is a safer place 
for the workers of every land because 
of the Red Anmy, the world’s most ef- 
ficient force for peace. 


On the Conditions of Living in the 

USSR: 

After five years of experience with the 
depression in the United States, it is 
with great joy that we find a country 
where there is no unemployment, where 
wages are going up and the cost of liv- 
ing is going down, a country where no 
worker need worry about his own future 
or that of his children. Also, we looked 
in vain for evidences of that starvation 
and destitution which we had been told 
was common in the USSR. Again and 
again we have heard from collective 
farmers of the steady rise in living con- 
ditions on the farms, of better crops 
every year, of shorter working hours 
brought by the introduction of farm ma- 
chinery. The successful collectivisation 
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of 90% of the farmers is certainly one 
of the outstanding results of the first 


Five-Year Plan. We have noticed 
throughout our travels the hundreds of 
thousands of new trees where none grew 
before, the parks and gardens for the 
pleasure of the workers. 

We are amazed by the constructive 
energy displayed by the workers where 
a successful revolution has left them free 
to build. It is not only the construction 
work we have witnessed throughout the 
Soviet Union, in brick and mortar, in 
iron and steel, that is evidence of this 
awakened energy. Just as surely, even 
if more slowly, the Soviet workers are 
creating a new socialist culture. Your 
achievement in liquidating illiteracy in 
so short a time commands the respect 
of the entire world. 


On the Cultural Aspect: 


We have seen your planning for the 
new life of the future no less in the 
wonderful care and education you give 
your children. Nowhere else are chil- 
dren the wards of the state, in no other 
country is so much attention being paid 
to the next generation. We observe with 
interest the progress of your Soviet 
women. We are convinced that the 
equality which they enjoy, an equality 
possible only in a socialist state, has 
produced the superior type of woman 
we have seen in your trade unions, in 
your hospitals, your factories, your law 
courts. However, some of us feel that, 
notwithstanding the many advantages 
which they enjoy, Soviet women are 
permitted to engage in labor which is 
far too heavy for them, as, for example, 
in mines and on construction projects. 

The treatment afforded those who of- 
fend the social laws in the USSR is in 
our estimation highly commendable. 
These offenders are considered as work- 
ers who have not yet fully developed 
social consciousness. Prison is not 
merely a loss of personal freedom but 
an education which trains the worker to 
take his place more adequately in a so- 
cialist society. 

Especially interesting to us is the en- 
couragement given to the culture of na- 
tional minorities in the Union of Sov- 
iet Socialist Republics. The equality 
of all peoples is one of the outstanding 
contributions of the USSR to civiliza- 
tion. When we heard in the Crimea the 
Tartar folk-songs, saw the Tartar dances, 
we realized the contribution which is 
being made by the formerly oppressed 
minorities. The culture of the Soviet 
Union will be a richer culture because 
it derives from so many streams. 


On Social Insurance: 


Nothing impresses us more in the 
Soviet Union than the comprehensive 
system of Social Insurance. The first 
item on the Social Insurance program 
in any capitalist country is fortunately 
unnecessary in the USSR. There is no 
need for Unemployment Insurance 
where there is no unemployment. The 
provision made for vacation with 
pay for all the workers, the establish- 


ment of sanatoriums and rest homes in 
ideal surroundings for their comfort 
and pleasure, the special prenatal and 
postnatal attention given to mothers, the 
care of the sick, and the system of old- 
age pensions are far superior to any- 
thing known in other countries. We re- 
alize that this is because in the USSR 
the worker is in control of his own 
country. 


On Efficiency: 


We rejoice that the Soviet leaders 
have not been afraid to undertake tre- 
mendous tasks. We cannot fail to notice 
the efficiency with which the number- 
less affairs of the country are carried 
out, and we have grown more certain 
with every day in the Soviet Union that 
you could not be achieving what you are 
achieving if the Soviet worker were not 
behind his Government. The voice and 
bearing of the worker reflect his sense 
of security and his trust in his leaders. 
We have talked to thousands of work- 
ers and farmers. We could count on our 
fingers those who were dissatisfied. 


On Sanitation: 


We have been much impressed by 
the efforts which are being made to im- 
prove sanitary and health conditions in 
the USSR. Russia prior to the Revo- 
lution had one of the highest death 
rates from communicable diseases. Also 
from the insufficiency of modern hygien- 
ic sanitary arrangements and_ the 
lack of a safe public water supply. 
The government of the workers has 
done much to change this, and we feel 
certain that their plans for the future 
will eliminate these deficiencies com- 
pletely. 


Already the workers in your factories 
have every advantage of sunlight and 
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proper ventilation. Even in your mines 
the health of the miner is conserved by 
the use of a unique ventilating system. 
We have seen the care given every 
worker in the clinics attached to your 
factories. We find physicians in these 
clinics concerned chiefly with the pre- 
vention rather than the cure of disease. 
These things are especially noticeable 
because we come from a country where 
the health of the worker is not of para- 
mount importance to the owner of the 
factory. 

In conclusion the American delega- 
tion wish to express their deep admiza- 
tion for the coutage of those who 
fought in the Revolution, for the fore- 
sight of those leaders who could plan 
in the midst of chaos, and for the 
heroic sacrifices of the workers of the 
Soviet Union which made possible the 
first Socialist society in history. 
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Friends of the Soviet Union, 
Suite 401, 

824 Broadway, 

New York, N. Y. 


Enclosed find $...... for (check 
one) 


[] Active Membership. Fees 15 
cents per month for employed, 5 
cents for unemployed. Initiation 
fee 25 cents for employed. 

[1 Associate Membership. Fee 


$1.50 per year including a subscrip- 
tion to S.R.T. 
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Odd Pieces Our Specialty 


459 Thatford Ave. 
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KUZBASS 


By means of remarkable photography, brilliantly mounted 
Pictures, we gain an insight into the tempo and life of the 
Kuzbass miners, which we couldn’t get in any other way. 
We see them at work, at play, at rest, at home and on 
vacation. Enough—but see for yourself, send your quarter 
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DARRNES” 


Dairy Restaurant 
830 Broadway 
Excellent Food Moderate Prices 




















In the Berkshire Foothills 
On Beautiful Lake Ellis... 


CAMP UNITY 


WINGDALE NEW YORK 


A Stimulating Vacation In a 


Workers’ Camp 


Daily Programs ® Sports ® Chorus 
Theatricals © Concerts 
Jazz Band ®@ Hay Rides ® Loads of Fun 


$16 a week: $2.75 a day 
Write for folder: 50 E. 13th St., N.Y.C. 
Algonquin 4-4611 








0 0 R00 
Camp tgedaiget 
On The Mudson — Beacon, N. Y. 
Hotel rooms and Bungalows 

for 2 and 4. 

Hand - Ball-Tennis-V olley-Ball 
- Basket-Ball - Baseball - Soc- 
cer - Running Track - Ping- 
Pong - Swimming. 

Ed Deutsch, Sport Director. 
Mandy Shein—Chorus Leader. 

H. Gray—Stage Director. 

Ed Bates—Dancing Instructor. 

Pierre De Geyter Trio. 

5 piece Dance Orchestra. 

Beatrice Blaser — Workers School 


Teacher. 
David Atwell—Cultural Director. 


$14.00 per week 
$2.65 per day 


Cars leave daily 10:30 a.m. from 
2700 Bronx Park East. 


Round trip $2.00 
By train—Grand Central Railroad 
to Beacon, N. Y. 


Tel. Beacon 731 
Office—Estabrook 8-1400 
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new disasters. But you say that coal 
has gone down and you've got to cut 
costs. Every day there are landslides, 
but you know that one crushed miner 
has less value than coal, even in 1935. 

In spite of the depression you’re not 

doing badly. The Borinage and Lim- 
bourg mines belong to your bank. The 
bank has discovered that the Limbourg 
mines bring in more. Thousands of 
Borinage miners have been laid off. At 
Carpio out of eight mines, only two are 
being worked at the present moment; 
at Flénu all seven mines have been 
abandoned; the miners do not know 
what to do. You sigh sadly: “Times are 
hard.” But I am not worried about 
you. You will die of arthritis, perhaps. 
You will not die of hunger. 
_ During the strike the Borinage miners 
carried pictures of Lenin and Marx in 
the streets of their towns. You became 
alarmed. “This is a lowering of the 
cultural level!” You cannot conceive 
that faithful miners should become 
savages, Muscovites, Samoyeds. You at 
once gave eight million francs for the 
construction of a new church at Quare- 
gnon. You think with disgust of the 
Soviet miners: they take courses in 
which they are taught gross material- 
ism. You wish to raise the Borinage 
miners to the lofty peaks of spirituality, 
don’t you? To this end you had a stone 
bear canonized in Saint Ghuislain. You 
recommend that the miners’ wives rub 
their bellies against the bear’s belly so 
that God will cure them of sterility. 
Why should a miner have so many 
children? On that question you prefer 
to remain silent. 

You are an honest man. You despise 
theft above all things. Admit that you 
consider us thieves. We used to pay you 
for Donetz coal and the street-cars of 
our Russian cities. Then we stopped 
paying. Isn’t that a theft in broad day- 


WITHOUT DIPLOMACY 


(Continued from page 10) 


light? Don’t look at me so suspiciously. 
I won’t steal your wallet or your cigars. 
Recently you had an unemployed 


man tried at Mons. He was forty-eight “ 


and had six children. Perhaps he had 
gone to Saint-Ghuislain’s to see the bear. 
He was getting the unemployed dole— 
22 Belgian francs—for him, his wife 
and his children. The kids were suf- 
fering from cold and hunger. The miner 
gathered some coal in a pail—at Bor- 
inage there is coal lying about all over. 
You sentenced him to eight days in 
prison. At bottom, you deplored the 
fact that the guillotine has not been re- 
established in Belgium. In court the 
miner said: “The kids were freezing.” 
For thirty-eight years the miner had 
gone underground every morning to a 
depth of 1300 meters (about 4200 feet. ) 
The heat is unendurable. No air at 
all. The men crawl on their bellies. 
The work is as horrible as a curse. For 
thirty-four years that man picked coal 
for you. In the thirty-fifth year you 
said: “There is much too much coal.” 
You sent him away. He took a handful 
of coal, of this same coal of which there 
is much too much. So you put him in 
prison. It didn’t seem at all inconsist- 
ent to you. And now you smile, satis- 
fied: “Where should we put thieves, if 
not in prison?” 

What a blessing, in spite of every- 
thing, that at Kuznietzk we don’t have 
you or your uncle or your nephew! I 
know that this blessing was paid for by 
the blood of our best men and women. 
Years of suffering and heroism paid for 
it. You are not even worthy to hear 
tell of those years. But no price is too 
great when it is a question of saving 
human lives. You cannot preserve your 
workers from fire-damp. Our workers 
have preserved one-sixth of the world 
from you. 

Translated by Sylvia Glass 











MAXIM GORKI TRAGEDY 


(Continued from page 7) 


those who perished together with their 
great creation. “But from the broad 
historical point of view, this is only a 
tragic episode on the broad roads of 
proletarian victories,” wrote N. Bukhar- 
in, editor of Izvestia. “We shall always 
honor the memory of the dead; their 
images and the image of their creation 
will go down in history forever. But 
the springs of creative joy and joyous 
creation of the great, many-million col- 
lective of our country will not cease to 
flow. We are continuing on the path of 
raising our whole social life. The curve 
of this rise is becoming ever steeper, 
and no one and nothing can stop this 
upward sweep.” 


As a living proof of Bukharin’s words, 
hundreds of thousands of Soviet youths 
are applying for places in the air fleet. 
“Youth in the air”—this is the slogan 
which the country has put forth in or- 
der to commemorate the memory of the 
victims of the disaster. “To become first 
class flyers, genuine, proud falcons of 
their fatherland”—this is how Pravda 
in its editorial correctly and aptly de- 
fined the duty of all those to whom 
the country has confided the operation 
of Red air ships. 
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DAUGHTER 


(Continued from page 15) 


Here I understood I had spoken too 
hastily. A slight deviation. ... 

“Valentina, Valya!” Mamma moaned. 
“Forgive me God! Oh, what a dis- 

race!” 

“Yes,” I said, “A disgrace for you to 
think of such things! ... Mamma, think 
of something else, something better. 
Think of the good times we had in Sochi 
in the rest home. Do you remember the 
sea—how warm it was?” 

“Oh ... I can’t think of the sea 
He as 2 

“But try, mamma, to picture the sea. 
Well, can you picture it?” 

«i Feee 


Well, I don’t believe I'll be able to 


tell much more of what happened later. . 


Mamma suddenly became her old self 
again, very strict and telling me what to 


« bring and what to do. And I did every- 


thing I was told. Mamma spoke to me 
as if I was a young woman. [ contin- 
ued to calm her. 

“Here, mamma, take it easy .. . don’t 
get nervous. .. . Now dear, just a few 
minutes more. ... Only try to have an- 
other girl. I hate boys so.” 

“Oh, Valya, forgive me. ... Some day, 
you'll... . God will. ... You will... .” 

“And now! Just hold tight!” 

I heated the water and looked after 
everything. I was terribly scared. I 
tried my hardest not to look. Every- 
thing inside of me was tense, like a 
violin string. I was afraid mamma 
would notice. She’d be terribly offend- 
ed. There she was living through one 
of the big events of her life—and here 
was I, the whimperer, with my small 
personal feeling. 

; When papa came with a 
midwife, they were speechless when 
they saw me come out with the blanket. 

“Go on in,” I said. “Don’t be shy. 
. . . While you were away I helped 
mamma give birth to a girl. What a 
darling—just like a doll! But the main 
thing is that it isn’t a boy! I suggest 
we name her Avietta. I believe that’s 
a beautiful revolutionary name!” 

Papa took his cap off and plumped 
down in a chair. 

“How did it happen? . . . Valentina? 
.. + How did you? ... Yourself? ... 
Everything all right? ... Whew! An- 
other daughter, eh? . . . I remember 
when I was a boy how my mother gave 
birth to my little brother. I hid my- 
self in the barn. They found me only 
the next morning and had to drag me 
out of the haystack by my feet. Why 
you're my little heroine, Valentina!” 

“What do you mean, heroine?” 

Here something began to quiver in- 
side of me. Afterwards it passed away. 
It started again during the night and 
disappeared the next morning. Next 
day in school, Zina Sveshnikova told 
me that I had such large eyes—as if 
something very big had happened. 


Something you couldn’t forget in a life- 
time. 


You bet! After all, you must know 


THIS MONTH 
IN MOSCOW 


(Continued from page 11) 


that a season which began a week later 
than last year, was on May 10 thirty 
million acres ahead of last year’s rec- 
ord, even as last year’s speed surpassed 
that of the year before. In a country 
where dryness is in most sections the 
limiting crop factor, speed of sowing to 
take advantage of melting snow, is im- 
portant. Sowing is also universally re- 
ported as of definitely better quality 
year by year. After each of the last 
two harvests men ceased to worry about 
bread; now they have ceased even to 
think much about it, merely noting the 
steady improvement. 

All sorts of consumers goods have also 
been steadily increasing; trade turnover 
is expected to be 33 percent above last 
year, and is starting off well. In the food 
industry certain items in which for 
some years there have been shortages, 
(notably meats and milk) are gaining 
faster than others. Thus the sausage in- 
dustry is 83 percent above last year, the 
canning industry 65 percent and the 
dairy industry 45 percent. 

This year’s regular government loan 
was over-subscribed in nine days, and 
subscriptions still pour in. Time was 
when these loans, calling on the masses 
to help finance their state industry out 
of their wages, made up twenty or even 
thirty percent of the budget. Now even 
this three and a half billion loan is a 
minor item in a state budget of sixty 
four billion, financed chiefly out of the 
profits of state industry. Many predict 
that in the next few years loans will be 
abolished, as a stage no longer needed. 


All this economic success is what has 
made possible the growing weight of 
the USSR in international relations, as 
marked by the recent treaties of mutual 
aid with France and Czecho-Slovakia. 
Many people abroad, who think unan- 
alytically in terms of form rather than 
substance, try to interpret these treaties 
as the revival of the old Franco-Rus- 
sion military alliance and balance of 
power. This view will of course be 
spread by Trotskyists, . . . It suffices to 
note that the treaties are open, not se- 
cret; that they are registered with the 
League of Nations, to whose “pious 
hopes” for peace they supply the back- 
ing of power which those hopes have 
lacked; and that they are in the nature 
of agreements “open to any nation in 
Europe willing to join them,” in other 
words, to any nation willing to agree 
to keep the peace. They are, of course, 
no final guarantee against war, which 
rises out of capitalist competitions in 
spite of treaties, but they will definitely 
serve to postpone it, perhaps long 
enough for the German working-class 
again to have something to say. 





it was such a... such a life experience 
. . + say what you like! 
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This extraordinary offer of 
two books and two book- 
lets dealing with the varied 
phases of Soviet life to last 
only until our limited sup- 
ply is exhausted. 


ONE OF THE 25,000 
By A. ISBACH 


72 pages. Isbach delves be- 
neath the blue-prints for so- 
cialist construction, bringing 
them to quivering life with 
the intimate and fascinating 
details of the thirteen 
workers from the Moskvoret- 
skaya factory who were sent 
on January 25, 1930 to help 
reconstruct the agricultural 
system in the USSR on social- 
ist lines. Illustrated. 


SOCIALIST PLANNING 


IN SOVIET RUSSIA 
By CORLISS LAMONT 


40 pages. A _ remarkably 
simple and yet complete 
guide and analysis of the 
Five-Year Plan; its workings, 
its successes. 


FROM STALINGRAD 


TO KUSBAS 
By A. L. STRONG 


Profusely illustrated. 72 
pages. A motion-picture of 
the swiftly changing, swiftly 
advancing creation now tak- 
ing place in the USSR... en- 
trancing spisodes in the war 
against entrenched sloth of 
centuries, against the chaos 
of inefficiency, backwardness, 
bureaucracy and sabotage. 


ON UNDERSTANDING 


SOVIET RUSSIA 
By CORLISS LAMONT 


31 pages. An absolutely in- 
dispensable guide for any 
adequate understanding of, 
or any intelligent approach 
to the complex and intricate 
workings of the Soviet sys- 
tem. 
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DAWN OVER SAMARKAND 


DAWN OVER SAMARKAND. By Joshua 
Kunitz. International Publishers: $2.50. 


The revolutionary press has brought forth 
within a comparatively short time of each other 
two sterling books on the Soviet Republics in 
Central Asia. As I had the privilege to review 
Egon Kisch’s “Changing Asia” it is now with 
redoubled pleasure I report on “Dawn Over 
Samarkand.” 

Whatever the differences in method and mood, 
suffice it to say the essential theses of self-de- 
termination of National Minorities and Socialist 
reconstruction make up the subject matter and 
message of both works. There is still another 
major aspect they share in common, implicit 
in whole chapters of overwhelming proof— 
namely that the Negro people of the Black 
Belt is an integral minority and must become 
revolutionary sensible of its rights to self rule. 
Indeed, Joshua Kunitz begins with this con- 
crete idea in mind by dedicating his invaluable 
work to the Negro people of the United States. 
There is an inescapable portent and _ signifi- 
cance in the simple forthrightness of the dedi- 
cation itself. It reads simply: To the Negro 
people of the United States. 

Here is a book thorough in its sociology and 
politics, dialectic and detailed in its marshall- 
ing of evidence and as artistically satisfying as 
a fine piece of creative literature. The evidence 
comprises history, psychological analysis, char- 
acter—portrayals, poetic impressions, landscap- 
ing, domestic scenes, whimsical details every- 
dayness; nothing is omitted or overlooked. 
The whole is marvelously fused and the cumu- 
lative effect is twofold, enlightening and emo- 
tionally satisfying at one and the same time. 

These are the highlights: 

We see ancient Bokhara, changeless, colorful, 
with huge cupolas, and veiled women and its 
monotonous mass of gray streets, walls and 
roofs; we see it as it was but without its mys- 
tery; we see it in revolution from about 1917 
to 1920 when the Emir, Mullahs and Beys are 
finally shorn of their power and the people’ 
Soviet Republics established. 

The Khanate of Bokhara ruled over several 
nationalities; Uzbeks, Tadjiks, Turkomans and 
Kirghiz. These people were horn heir to an- 
cient hostilities and national differences engi- 
neered and exploited to the profit of the reign- 
ing Khans. The subjugation of these people 
by unalterable tradition and feudal tyranny is 
and old story. The disease, squalor, abysmal 
ignorance and even degeneracy they have with- 
stood at the hands of a teriorist ruling class 
to return unto their own, to reassert their 
rights as humans, to constract a new society. 
All this deals a telling blow to the imperialist 
snobs and psychologists who prate about the 
unchangeableness of human nature and the 
hereditary incompetence of the proletariat and 
peasant to rule themselves. The Emir is over- 
thrown; Mullah and Bey expatriated and the 
masses rise to rule. 

After a period of separation the All Bokhara 
Congress decides to join the Russian Socialist 
Federated Soviet Republics. Each nationality 
secedes and creates its separate Republics of 
Ughekistan and Tadjikistan, while the Turko- 
man people of the Bokhara merge as an in- 
separable part of the organic composition of 
Turkestan. Self determination as the free 
choice of the people. 

The industrial advance is simply amazing. 
Most of the land already collectivized and the 
industrial output leaping from 140 million 
rubles in 1925 to 850 million rubles in 1934. 
The figures, and there is an abundance of them, 
attest to the astounding growth and regenera- 
tion of people who were so recently hopelessly 
in the doldrums of a vicious orientalism. 

The cultural advance runs parallel to the 
economic activity. There are 997,525 children 
in the elementary and middle schools of 
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Turkestan as of 1934, and 1,023,700 adults at- 
tending classes learning to read and write. 
There are now thousands of native university 
graduates, currently engaged as doctors, teach- 
ers, scientists, engineers and writers. 


The biographical chapters dealing with the 
emancipation of women are dramatic, real and 
unmistakable in their impact. The cotton grow- 
ing regions, the roads, the canals, machine and 
tractor stations, the workers’ schools, houses 
and clubs. Provocative statistics, Lenin and the 
new theme in song; the new outlook—the old 
world is no longer old, it is reborn. 

All these changes hold a great meaning for 
the Negro people. This reviewer who knows 
first hand and feels deep down the ruthless 
oppression the Negro people have endured, 
calls upon them to stop struggling aimlessly, to 
organize with the white workers against the 
capitalist class. The changes in Asia are not 
strange isolated instances in the sociology of a 
restless age. The tremendous fact underlying 
these changes was the revolutionary overthrow 
of the old regime and the Tsarist oppressors 
who flourished under it. For the Negro people 
to gain self-determination in America, the in- 
evitable, the crucially necessary, the only reas- 
onable, respectable role open to them is that of 
unqualified unity with the white worker in the 
present class struggle and the fast approaching 
revolutionary onslaught against our common 
enemy, the capitalist class and its corrupt sys- 
tem of high profits, starvation wages of war 
preparation and mass poverty. 

By all means read “Dawn Over Samarkand” 
and in concluding may this reviewer suggest 
that competent lecturers culminating perhaps in 
the person of Joshua Kunitz, come before the 
Negro masses and hammer away with all their 
might the unity of black and white workers and 
the self autonomy of the Negro people in the 
United States on the basis of changing Asia. 


NAOMI DAVIS 


SUSSMAN SEES IT THROUGH by David 
Goldberg. Bloch : $2. 


The positive contribution of this book to our 
understanding Soviet life is the sensitive pic- 
ture of the ideological transformation of the 
Russian Jew brought about by the revolution. 
This picture is on the whole, adequate and con- 
vincing. The very virtue of the book—Gold- 
berg’s flair for subjective analysis—contains 
within itself its drawback. Goldberg is so 
wrapped in the immediacy of subjective reflec- 
tions that they swallow all existence for him; 
the Thesis supplants the Act in the movement 
of history. Reflection replaces reality as the 
prime mover in history. We, therefore, see the 
Jew’s mind exactly as it is reflected in his con- 
sciousness: in inverted form. The material 
basis of consciousness appears subordinated, 
shadowy .. . Sussman is brought to revolt by 
the words of Isaiah. 

The author never loses sight of the bitter 
position that was the Jew’s in Czarist Russia. 
For instance, on page 60, he apostrophizes the 
old Jews who weep for “the good old times” 
“Not the Red Army of today, but the old 
Czar’s soldiers, illiterate, wanton, brutish . . . 
in a Jewish household there were wives and 
daughters one wished to protect against the un- 
bridled lust of the soldiers, and you were only 
a Jew, and you must use your imagination.” 

Goldberg is always ready to grant the remark- 
able benefits the Jews have reaped from the 
revolution. “But in Soviet Russia,” he says on 
page 162, “the emancipation of the Russian 
Jew is complete. It is social as well as politi- 
cal and economic, so that there is not the 
slightest external incentive for intermarriage.” 

What is the prospect for the future of the 
Jews in the Soviet Union? Goldberg comes 
to the conclusion that Jews will always remain 


This conclusion is accomplished first 
by his own peculiar theory of Judaism. This 
conception of Judaism is identified—his ver- 
dict is “That traditional Judaism has completely 
dissolved in the Russian milieu and is no more” 
—with the sum total of cultural values which 
the Jewish group has spun out of its experi- 


as Jews. 


ences in the course of history. This means 
absolutely everything and nothing. It includes 
the biblical figures of the Bible, which Suss- 
man refutes, and the converted Chazar Jews of 
Russia. It is a violent juxtaposition of various 
and conflicting traditions forced into a con- 
sistent whole by the author’s wishful thinking. 
It is no stronger that Goldberg’s yearning. 


Secondly, it is accomplished by an outmoded 
anthropological point of view: tribal instinct 
for intermarriage. Leaving out of considera- 
tion the utterly dubious characterization of the 
Jews as a tribe, nor even entering into a meta- 
physical discussion of instincts, we find that 
Goldberg himself gives a good refutation of 
his own theory: “in the former Pale the Gen- 
tiles marrying into it are absorbed by the 
Jews” (page 162). Goldberg is himself aware 
that it is neither the gorgeous conception of 
Judaism nor mythical tribal instincts that will 
determine the homegeneity of any single group 
but as he says “the physical conditions that 
will permit them to exist” are the dominant 
ones. 

Winding up with a fascinating discussion 
upon the transformed psychology of the Jew 
in the Soviet Union, “Sussman Sees It Through” 
remains in spite of its confused basis, an in- 
teresting and novel study. 

Ben Irvine 
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The April issue of SRT contained 
an advertisement of the “Modern 
School of Russian, Chicago,” and a 
so-called survey tour of the Soviet 
Union to be led by a Mr, A. E. Darin. 

Information has since come to hand, 
causing the magazine business man- 
agement to regret the acceptance of 
that advertisement. The advertisement 
is headed with the title “Chicago an- 
nouncing,”’ whereas in actuality it was 
merely an individual personal state- 
ment of one A. E. Darin. In addition 
Mr. Darin states that he is well quali- 
fied to interpret the Soviet scene, 
which of course, is just Mr. Darin’s 
opinion of Dr. Darin, and not Soviet 
Russia Today’s. 

However, reliable information has 
since come to hand concerning Mr. 
Darin and the business management 
of SRT very seriously questions the 
ability and desirability of this person 
leading a tour to the Soviet Union. 
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(RUSSIA) 


Send a Torgsin Order to your relatives 
and friends in the Soviet Union 


Torgsin Stores are located in every 
larger city of the U.S.S.R. and carry 
about 15,000 different domestic and 
imported articles of high quality; 
CLOTHING, SHOES, underwear; 
FLOUR, sugar, coffee, and other 
FOODS; tobaccos, etc. 


Prices compare 
favorably with 
those in America 


For Torgsin Orders ' 
see your local bank General Representative in U.S.A. 


or authorized agent at Amtorg, 261 Fifth Ave., New York, N Y. 
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LOUIS LOZOWICK 


Louis Lozowick, artist, lecturer, critic, has visited the Soviet Union several 
times beginning with 1922, has travelled extensively and has met intimately 
with Soviet scholars, workers, artists, writers, men of the theatre, critics. $202!9 
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Here’s a map you'll want to own 
The most comprehensive map of the USSR ever published in English 





































ACTUAL SIZE 
42 BY 32 FEET 


ATTRACTIVELY 
PRINTED IN 
8 COLORS 


TOOK 5 YEARS 
TO COMPILE 
AND PRODUCE 


% 
COST $40,000 


4 EXTRA MAPS 
OF VITAL 
INTEREST INSET 
AT BOTTOM 












At last it’s ready! A map of Russia big enough, detailed enough, 
to satisfy every quest for information about the Soviet Union. It lo- 
cates thousands of cities, towns and villages hitherto unrecorded. 
Russian experts assisted in the compilation, and the names of places 
are official. The correct political divisions are outlined. Railroads, 
highways, and a wealth of other data are shown. Much of the rest 
of Asia and Europe is included on the same scale. The four inset 
maps show: Trade Routes to Russia; Economic Asia; The Peoples 
of Europe; and The Peoples of Asia. 


The value of the map is doubled by the Hand Book and Index 


which accompanies it. 


48-PAGE HAND BOOK LISTS 10,000 PLACE NAMES 


It gives the correct Soviet name, lo- ' Se 
cation on the map, population, trans- Pin 
portation and communication facili- 
ties. 

It presents a detailed analysis of 
the two-fold system of political-ad- 
ministrative division of the Soviet 
Union. 


A special feature is an appendix 
_ the Mongolian Peoples Repub- 
ic. 

And of great utility is the section 
devoted to the rules for the trans- 
— of Russian names into Eng- 
i 





FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, Publishers, 354 Fourth Ave., New York 


LITERARY DIGEST NEW MAP OF RUSSIA 








INDORSED BY THE RUSSIAN AMBASSADOR 


“I have seen the map of the Soviet Union which 
you have published and wish to congratulate you 
on this excellent piece of work. ; 

“A map of the U.S.S.R. has long been needed 
and I am glad that the students and others inter- 
ested in the geography of the Soviet Union will 


now have an accurate one available. 


A. TROYANOVSKYI” 


USE THIS ORDER FORM 






























Educational Department 
FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY 
354-360 Fourth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


Please send me, post-paid, the following Literary Digest 
Maps of Soviet Russia, each accompanied by a 48-page 
Hand Book: 


a MAPS, on light map paper, in slip cover, 
at $3. 

——WALL MAPS, on heavy bristol stock, at $5. 
‘WALL MAPS, on cloth backed stock, at $8. 


Both styles of wall maps are mounted on half-round 
black moldings, with brass hanging rings. 








O I am enclosing $...... as payment in full. 

0 Send C. O. D. (Check which) 
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itz DOVIET UNION 


OVERING one-sixth of 

the world’s entire sur- 
face, this formerly back- 
ward agrarian nation has 
within the past five years 
doubled its industrial output 
and now stands second only 
to the United States in vol- 
ume of industrial produc- 
tion. Moreover, the rate at. 
which this growth has pro- ! . 
ceeded has never before been attained by any nation in the history of the world. 











This extraordinary progress is due to the nation’s system of planned economy, 
which has also made possible: 


—the prompt and unqualified payment of the to $128 millions, and in 1934 to $162 millions. 
extensive commercial credits involved in 


a = —the total elimination of unemployment... 
foreign purchases of more than $4.5 billions. 


wage earners have increased in number from 


—the advancement of the Soviet Union to the 11 millions in 1928 to 23 millions in 1934... 
position of second largest producer of gold in annual wages have increased from 8 billion 
the world . . . production in 1934 approxi- to 42 billion roubles. 

mately $147 millions. —an increase of nearly 90% in national in- 
—the development of a favorable balance of come ... from 29 billion roubles in 1929 to 
trade ... excess of exports in 1933 amounted 55 billion in 1934, 


The same careful planning that has promoted and 
governed this extraordinary growth has been applied to 


SOVIET UNION 7% GOLD BONDS 
PROTECTED BY PLANNED SAFETY 


GOLD STABILITY:—These bonds are issued in denominations of 100, 500, and 1000 gold 
roubles. (A gold rouble contains 0.774234 grams of pure gold.) Principal and interest payments 
are based upon this fixed quantity of gold, payable in American currency at the prevailing rate 
of exchange... Obviously, any further increase in the price of gold in terms of the dollar would 
cause these bonds to appreciate in value. 


MARKET:—The bonds are currently offered at 102% of par. The State Bank of the U.S.S.R. 
with a gold reserve equivalent to more than $747 millions, agrees to repurchase these bonds on 
demand of the holder at par and accrued interest at any time prior to maturity, thus establishing 
marketability equivalent to that of a demand note. Interest is paid quarterly at the Chase 
National Bank of New York. 


Send for circular SR-7 for full information about these bonds 


Soviet American Securities Corp. 


30 Broad Street Tel. HAnover 2-5330 New York 
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